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MEDICAL     DON'TS. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

1.  Don't  think  that  the  writer  is  vainglorious  enough 
to  imagine  that  he  can  make  a  physician  of  you  by 
reading  this  little  volume. 

2.  Don't  expect  to  be  taught  anything  except  the 
avoidance  of  disease,  and  the  rational  course,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  whereby  to  avoid  serious  results 
from  apparently  trivial  causes. 

3.  Don't  imagine  that  disease  is  an  entity,  or  any- 
thing further  than  a  mere  change  from  the  natural 
course  of  things. 

4.  Don't  infer  because  a  certain  remedy  cured  a 
case  similar  to  yours,  that  it  will  positively  cure  you. 
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5.  Don't  conclude  because  a  certain  line  of  treat- 
ment helped  you  in  a  previous  instance,  that  it  must 
necessarily  do  so  again. 

6.  Don't  attribute  a  recovery  to  the  last  medicine 
employed,  because  the  disease  may  then  have  run  its 
course. 

7.  Don't  disregard  experience  which  has  shown  you 
that  a  certain  class  of  food,  or  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
has  injured  you. 

8.  Don't,  under  any  circumstances,  believe  the 
printed  statements  of  "wonderful  cures"  made  by 
advertising  quacks,  as  they  are  the  results  of  self- 
deceit,  deliberate  fraud,  entirely  fictitious,  or  the  con- 
sequence of  a  desire  to  see  one's  name  in  print. 

9.  Don't  trust  anyone  who  "guarantees"  to  cure  a 
case,  no  matter  how  simple  ;  such  a  person  is  as  un- 
worthy of  confidence  as  is  the  shyster  who  guarantees 
to  win  a  case  in  court.  Kemember  that  the  human 
frame  is  not  a  machine  subject  to  mere  mechanical 
laws,  consequently  it  is  not  amenable  to  any  one  par- 
ticular line  of  treatment  in  disease. 

10.  Don't  think  that  our  duties  in  the  preservation 
of  health  apply  only  to  ourselves. 
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11.  Don't  neglect  to  constitute  yourself  a  public 
protector  by  thrusting  into  the  gutter  every  banana-  or 
orange-peel  you  may  encounter  on  the  sidewalk. 

12.  Don't  conclude  " post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  "  m 
medical  matters. 

13.  Don't  forget  that  in  medical  matters  a  stitch  in 
time  may  save  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

14.  Don't  read  medical  books,  except  those  that 
teach  the  intelligent  avoidance  of  disease. 

15.  Don't  allow  the  passions  to  overcome  the  reason- 
ing faculties. 

16.  Don't  suppress  such  passions  as  are  enobling, 
but  subdue  the  most  destructive  ones — anger,  hate  and 
fear. 

17.  Don't  forget  that  the  exercise  of  the  passions, 
even  the  legitimate  ones,  is  dangerous  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  to  unripe  constitutions,  while  they 
should  be  entirely  harmless  to  full-grown,  robust 
adult  age. 

18.  Don't  forget  that  moral  defects  are  as  often  the 
cause  as  they  are  the  effects  of  physical  faults. 

19.  Don't  take  excessive  heed  of  a  pulse  made  rapid 
by  excitement  or  exercise. 
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20.  Don't,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  enter  a  hospital  un- 
less it  is  on  the  pavilion  or  cottage  plan. 

21.  Don't  forget  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  most  valuable  drugs  are  not  sold  in  drug-stores, 
but  are  free  to  him,  her  or  it,  who  would  take  them 
from  God's  green  fields. 

22.  Don't  think  that  man  is  destined  to  die  with 
any  more  pain  than  that  which  he  experienced  when 
he  was  born  ;  the  few  who  lead  a  physiological  life  die 
physiologically  "  when  their  sands  have  run  out." 

23.  Don't  use  alleged  "disinfectants"  that  simply 
smell  stronger  than  the  odors  you  desire  to  abate. 

24.  Don't  underestimate  the  value  of  large  supplies 
of  fresh  air  and  huge  quantities  of  water  as  disinfect- 
ants. 

25.  Don't  you  think  that  the  merry  Greeks  were 
right  in  deeming  prolonged  grief  an  offense  and  sad- 
ness insanity  ? 

26.  Don't  use  a  tongue-scraper. 

27.  Don't  forget  the  import  of  the  answer  given  by 
a  celebrated  physician  when  asked  by  a  lady  whether 
the  doctor  was  not  usually  called  too  late.  "Yes, 
m'am,"  answered  he,  "  several  generations  too  late." 
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28.  Don't  believe  that  because  any  line  of  indiscre- 
tion or  excess  has  not,  apparently,  injured  you,  that  it 
will  not  do  so  eventually. 

29.  Don't  forget  that  "  every  indiscretion  in  youth 
is  a  conspiracy  against  old  age."  (Cardinal  Eichelieu 
to  the  Due  de  Valois  in  "La  Vie  et  La  Mori"  by 
Dionois,  Paris,  1706.) 

30.  Don't  hesitate  to  call  disease  "sin  ;"  it  may  be 
your  sin,  your  parents',  your  grandparents',  or  great- 
grandparents';  it  is  sin. 

31.  Don't  misunderstand  the  word  atavism,  which 
means  nothing  less  than  the  re-appearance  of  a  disease, 
or  a  peculiarity,  in  a  family,  after  one  or  two  genera- 
tions have  escaped  it. 

32.  Don't  continue  to  strive  to  earn  money  when 
you  are  advanced  in  years ;  devote  the  remainder  of 
your  life  to  entertaining  occupations,  preferably  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large,  and  thus  avoid  pre- 
mature death,  or  perhaps  paralysis,  which  may  leave 
you  a  helpless  imbecile  and  a  burden  to  others. 

33.  Don't  eat  much  meat,  and  increase  its  quantity 
only  gradually,  when  convalescing  from  a  fever. 

34.  Don't  eat  animal  food  when  recovering  from  an 
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attack  of  yellow,  coast  or  Ohagres  fever ;  but  make  it 
a  rule  always  to  eat  rather  less  meat  than  you  believe 
your  stomach  will  bear. 

35.  Don't  think  that  one  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
coast  or  Chagres  fever,  protects  against  another. 

36.  Don't  forget  that  in  inflammatory  diseases,  rest 
is  the  basis  of  all  treatment. 

37.  Don't  thmk  that  chronic  rheumatism  of  a  joint 
compels  you  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  the  limb  ;  this 
abstinence  may  make  it  entirely  useless.  If  your 
strength  has  become  so  exhausted  by  disease  that  you 
cannot  use  the  limb,  employ  passive  motion. 

38.  Don't  deem  frivolous  the  desire  so  prevalent 
with  physicians  to  introduce  refined  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments ;  they  tend  to  prevent  a  patient  from  pondering 
upon  and  thus  intensifying  his  ailments. 

39.  Don't  fail  to  take  heed  by  the  valuable  lessons 
taught  us  by  modern  antiseptic  surgery.  If  your  doctor 
is  not  a  believer  in  antiseptic  remedies,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  incidental 
to  the  use  of  antiseptics,  has  done  much  toward  obvi- 
ating the  evil  results  that  so  often  formerly  attended 
surgical  operations  and  serious  wounds 
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40.  Don't  delay  your  consent  to  serious  operations — 
as  for  instance  tracheotomy  (in  croup  or  diptheria),  or 
for  strangulated  hernia — until  it  is  too  late. 

41.  Don't  disregard  the  dangers  of  peritonitis  when 
you  feel  so  very  humorous  that  you  would  like  to 
strike  someone  in  the  abdomen. 

42.  Don't  forget  that  in  diseases  when  alcoholic 
stimulation  proves  most  valuable,  the  abstainer  has 
chances  superior  to  those  of  the  drinker. 

43.  Don't  be  such  a  coward  that  you  cannot  refuse 
an  invitation  to  drink. 

44.  Don't  drink  whiskey  in  cold  weather ;  alcohol 
loivers  the  body -temperature. 

45.  Don't  imagine  that  strong  persons  have  the  best 
chances  of  recovery  from  febrile  diseases  ;  the  fever  in 
vigorous  persons  is  usually  much  higher  than  in 
weaker  ones. 

46.  Don't  chew  anything  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
swallow. 

47.  Don't  fail  to  have  your  urine  examined  micro- 
scopically and  chemically  once  every  three  months,  if 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  assured  that  your 
kidneys  are  in  healthy  condition,  or  if  it  should  be 
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otherwise,  that  early  remedial  means  may  be  adopted. 
Few  diseases  are  as  insidious  in  their  approach  as 
affections  of  the  kidney. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  PATIENT. 

48.  Don't  imagine  that  physicians  object  to  having 
their  knowledge  shared  by  patients.  The  more  the 
latter  know  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  the  more  conscientiously  will  they  comply 
with  the  physician's  orders. 

49.  Don't  believe  that  physicians  prescribe  in  Latin 
to  prevent  their  patients  from  knowing  the  ingredi- 
ents of  their  prescriptions. 

50.  Don't  get  angry  with  a  physician  who  promises 
to  treat  you  "  as  well  as  a  charity  patient  in  a  hospi- 
tal/' for  they  receive  the  best  possible  treatment. 

51.  Don't  ask  your  physician  to  show  you  "  printed 
authority  "  for  the  treatment  he  adopts  in  your  case. 

52.  Don't  accept  the  advice  of  a  physician  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  do  not  suffice  for  him  to 
treat  you  without  "consulting  the  authorities" 
(books). 
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53.  Don't  expect  your  case  to  be  treated  otherwise 
than  by  its  peculiarities  as  they  arise. 

54.  Don't  accept  the  services  of  a  physician  who 
decries  the  modern  instruments  of  precision  (particu- 
larly in  diagnosis)  as  "new-fangled  jimcracks." 

55.  Don't  condemn  a  physician  for  treating  you 
honestly ;  as,  for  instance,  in  candidly  telling  you  that 
you  require  no  medicine,  when  you  really  do  not  need 
it. 

56.  Don't  despise  a  remedy  when  it  is  ordered  you 
in  the  shape  of  free  air,  bathing,  exercise,  etc. 

57.  Don't  suggest  the  proper  line  of  treatment  to 
your  physician. 

58.  Don't  expect  a  good  practitioner  of  medicine  to 
know  all  about  your  trade  or  business,  except  as  far  as 
its  influences  on  your  health  are  concerned. 

59.  Don't  judge  that  because  you  know  how  to  sail 
a  yacht,  drive  a  horse,  make  a  coat,  or  trim  a  bonnet, 
that  you  know  all  about  medicine. 

60.  Don't  fail  to  ask  your  physician  for  a  complete 
record  of  your  case  when  it  is  over. 

61.  Don't  neglect  to  pay  your  physician  for  above 
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service,   in  addition  to  the  bill  lie  renders  you  for 
purely  professional  services. 

62.  Don't  lose  the  records  of  each  case  that  occurs 
in  your  family  ;  but  preserve  them,  as  they  will  prove 
invaluable  to  the  physician  for  use  in  future  cases. 

63.  Don't  accept  the  prescriptions  of  any  but  phy- 
sicians, because  it  is  impossible  that  the  principles  of 
the  healing  art  can  be  learned  otherwise  than  from 
professional  teachers. 

64.  Don't  attempt  to  prescribe  for  others,  no  mat- 
ter how  often  you  have  used  an  apparently  innocent 
remedy ;  it  may  seriously  injure,  and  even  kill, 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

65.  Don't  ask  a  druggist  to  prescribe  for  you. 

66.  Don't  accept  medical  advice  from  a  druggist ; 
for,  if  he  is  honest,  he  will  confess  that  he  knows  how 
to  compound  drugs,  but  that  prescribing  is  the  physi- 
cian's avocation. 

67.  Don't  imagine  that  medicine  must  be  disgusting 
to  do  good. 

68.  Don't  decline  to  take  a  drug  merely  because  it  is 
not  palatable. 

69.  Don't  deprecate  the  tendency  prevalent  among 
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physicians  to  give  new  names  to  diseases ;  their 
purpose  is  to  devise  significant  distinctions.  Thus, 
"the  black  death"  is  now  malignant  typhus ;  "  the 
great  plague  of  Athens"  we  know  now  as  malignant 
scarlet  fever;  while  in  "  Constantinople's  plague  of  543  " 
(described  by  Procopius  and  Euagrigius)  we  recognize 
our  modern  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (inflammation  of 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal-cord). 

70.  Don't  use  technical  terms  which  you  but  partly 
understand  in  describing  your  symptoms  to  a  physi- 
cian. 

71.  Don't  consider  it  more  elegant  to  say  "  gastro- 
enteralgia,"  when  you  mean  stomach-ache. 

72.  Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  a  medical  diploma 
is,  in  every  instance,  a  patent  of  dense  ignorance. 

73.  Don't  decry  irregular  practitioners  as  complete 
humbugs ;  remember  the  homoeopathists  showed  us 
that  most  pneumonias  can  be  cured  by  supporting  the 
patient ;  the  ecclectics  taught  us  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  poison  our  patients  with  mercury  ;  and  the 
dosimetrists  showed  us  the  value  of  active  drugs  given 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  While  these  mat- 
ters are  very  valuable  in  themselves,  they  do  not  justi- 
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fy  the  exclusion,  in  the  treatment  of -diseases,  of  scien- 
tific methods — the  result  of  experience.  Thus,  mer- 
cury when  required,  and  used  with  caution,  can  do  no 
harm  ;  blood-letting  may  be  necessary  in  isolated  cases 
of  pneumonia,  apoplexy,  etc.,  and  it  would  be  silly  to 
attempt  to  combat  a  tropical  coast  fever  with  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  quinine. 

74.  Don't  speak  of  your  physician  as  an  "  allopath." 
To  call  him  a  '-'.physician"  is  to  distinguish  him  from 
those  who  follow  out,  or  claim  to  follow  out,  any  one 
special  method  of  treatment.  The  term  "allopath" 
itself,  is  a  fanciful  one,  and  was  invented  by  Hahnemann 
to  stigmatize  physicians  who  did  not  adopt  his  theories, 
as  people  who  directed  their  energies  against  health. 

75.  Don't  imagine  that  physicians  direct  their  stud- 
ies only  to  the  cure  of  diseases  :  their  prevention  and 
the  teaching  of  preventive  means  is  the  physician's 
most  important  duty. 

76.  Don't  think  that  it  requires  less  skill  to  recog- 
nize health,  than  it  does  to  diagnose  disease. 

77.  Don't  send  for  a  physician  between  midnight 
and  3  A.  M.  to  learn  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well 
to  give  Johnny  some  castor-oil  in  the  morning.     Even 
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if  you  paid  him  princely  foes  for  this  wanton  manner 
of  disturbing  his  rest,  you  detract  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  would  otherwise  serve  you  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

78.  Don't  instruct  your  physician  ;  if  he  requires 
instruction  from  you,  you  should  dispense  with  his 
services,  and  retain  one  who  knows  more  than  you  do 
about  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

79.  Don't  ask  your  physician  to  fix  a  date  for  your 
recovery,  it  depends  upon  too  many  eventualities. 

80.  Don't 'hesitate  to  send  for  your  physician  when 
you  are  ill  ;  he  will  not  be  annoyed  at  having  to  make 
long,  arduous  trips  if  only  to  assure  you  that  your 
alarm  was  unnecessary.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  his  fee  as  if  he  prescribed. 

81.  Don't  believe  that  a  physician  is  compelled  by 
law  to  give  his  services  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so, 
nor  condemn  a  physician  as  brutal  or  selfish  when  he 
is  too  busy  or  too  ill  to  give  his  services  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

82.  Don't  think  that  a  physician  is  compelled  to 
testify  in  your  favor,  even  when  you  pay  him  for  his 
opinion. 
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83.  Don't  believe  that  it  is  a  physician's  duty  to  give 
expert  testimony  without  compensation. 

84.  Don't  ask  a  physician  to  violate  the  laws  of  God, 
Nature  and  the  State. 

85.  Don't  trust  a  physician  who  will  expose  any 
patient's  secrets. 

86.  Don't  ask  a  physician  to  violate  a  professional 
confidence,  even  if  you  desire  such  violation  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  divorce. 

87.  Don't  call  your  physician  otherwise  than  "Doc- 
tor." As  soon  as  yon  grow  so  familiar  with  him  that 
you  feel  justified  in  addressing  him  by  his  surname,  or 
given  name,  it  is  time  to  seek  the  services  of  another 
physician  to  whose  knowledge  you  can  tribute  due 
respect. 

88.  Don't  fall  in  love  with  your  physician;  though 
you  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  he  can- 
not regard  you  with  anything  but  the  same  intense 
professional  interest  that  he  bestows  upon  his  most 
wretchedly  ugly  patient.  This  rule  is  subject  to  excep- 
tion when  the  physician  and  patient  are  unmarried 
(Not  copyrighted). 

89.  Don't  believe  that  a  physician  makes  invidious 
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distinctions  between  wealthy  and  poor  patients,  or  be- 
cause of  race,  nationality  or  religious  creed. 

90.  Don't  imagine  that  any  good  is  accomplished  by 
dilating  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  of  "good  family;" 
physicians  when  told  that  wearying  tale  are  not  prone 
to  be  more  attentive  to  you  than  otherwise,  because  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  people  who  are  really  of 
good  family  never  mention  it,  but  show  it  by  their 
conduct.  If  you  persist  in  vaunting  the  merits  of  your 
ancestors  you  will  cause  the  physician  to  suspect  that 
all  good  in  your  family  was  buried  with  them. 

HYGIENE. 

91.  Don't  pin  your  faith  to  drugs  alone,  without 
giving  proper  attention  to  physiological  and  hygienic 
measures — that  is,  proper  regulation  of  diet,  tempera- 
ture, duration  or  proportion  of  work  and  recreation, 
rest  and  exercise,  personal  cleanliness  and  moral  influ- 
ences. 

Mental  Work. 

92.  Don't  allow  worry  to  weaken  your  mental  and 
physical  powers.  It  kills  more  readily  than  excessive 
work.  - 
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93.  Don't  engage  in  work  that  entails  excessive  men- 
tal or  physical  strain. 

94.  Don't  pursue  any  line  of  mental  labor  exclu- 
sively, but  vary  it  as  much  as  possible. 

95.  Don't  endeavor  to  rest  the  mind  by  absolute  in- 
activity; let  it  seek  its  rest  in  work  in  other  channels, 
and  thus  rest  the  tired  part  of  the  brain. 

96.  Don't  do  your  brain -work  in  a  state  of  worry  or 
in  the  heat  of  passion  ;  your  judgment  suffers  and  in 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  your  mind  on  the  work  be- 
fore you,  you  do  it  with  direct  injury  to  yourself  and 
your  work ;  it  were  better  first  to  take  a  walk,  or  tem- 
per your  sympathetic  nervous  system  by  some  moderate 
muscular  exertion  ;  slight  bodily  fatigue  will  often- 
times properly  trim  the  mental  ship. 

Education. 

97.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  hygienic  science,  but  give  attention  to  the  most 
minute  details,  and  the  constant  rigorous  application 
of  hygienic  principles,  if  you  desire  to  attain  the  strik- 
ing results  and  steady  progress  that  Hygiene  promises. 

98.  Don't  underrate  the  influence  of  education  upon 
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the  masses  and  upon  individuals.  The  better  the  edu- 
cation of  a  people,  the  higher  if  s  hygienic  standard  and 
the  less  its  diseases,  because  of  the  intelligent  and 
industrious  avoidance  of  their  causes. 

99.  Don't  fail  to  note  (preferably  in  writing)  each 
instance  that  you  observe,  wh ere  ignorance  or  supersti- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  disease. 

100.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
scourges  which  afflict  humanity  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nicable disease,  originate  in,  and  are  perpetuated  by, 
the  n n cleanliness  of  individuals  or  communities.  Prop- 
erly educated  people  are  not  exposed  to  the  ' '  filth-dis- 
eases," which  entail  great  suffering,  cause  terrible  dis- 
figurement, and  reduce  the  population. 

101.  Don't  forget  that  in  the  matter  of  education,  a 
careful  balancing  of  mental  and  physical  exercise  is 
the  fundamental  element  of  human  progress  ;  that  the 
most  highly  developed  race,  the  ancient  Greeks,  com- 
bined physical  and  mental  gymnastics  in  their  schools. 
The  Eomans  said  :  "Mens  sana  in  oorpore  sano,"  as 
they  divided  their  time  between  the  Campus  Mart  is 
and  the  Forum,  with  its  Eostrum. 

102.  Don't  fail  to  have  your  children  taught  physi- 
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ology  by  teachers  (preferably  physicians)  who  can  com- 
municate the  practical  applications  of  the  study. 

Labor. 

103.  Don't  direct  special  mental  or  physical  ener- 
gies to  more  than  eight  hours  work  each  day. 

104.  Don't  indulge  in  idleness. 

105.  Don't,  because  you  have  earned  a  competence, 
conclude  that  you  are  entitled  to  retire  from  active 
life  ;  intensify  the  enjoyments  that  leisure  may  bring 
by  selecting  some  occupation  which  is  best  calculated 
to  benefit  humanity. 

106.  Don't  continue  at  your  business  or  work  when 
your  appetite  fails,  when  your  temper  grows  peevish 
or  irritable,  when  your  sleep  is  disturbed,  when  your 
heart  palpitates  strongly  and  your  pulse  grows  inter- 
mittent. Under  these  circumstances,  consult  your 
physician,  and  if  he  gives  you  drugs  and  allows  you  to 
continue  your  work,  throw  him  to  the  dogs  with  his 
physic. 

107.  Don't  exercise  charity  in  a  manner  that  encour- 
ages idleness  ;  to  give  work  is  more  charitable  than  to 
give  money ;  money  given  to  people  who  are  able  to 
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work    encourages    idleness,    which   is    productive  of 
disease  ;  work  conduces  to  personal  and  public  health. 

The  Seasons. 

108.  Don't  forget  that  healthy  persons  generally 
lose  weight  in  winter  and  gain  in  summer. 

109.  Don't  disregard  the  dangers  which  abrupt 
variations  of  temperature  during  the  changes  of  season 
may  bring  with  them. 

110.  Don't  torture  the  body  with  heavy  clothing  in 
summer. 

111.  Don't  eat  as  much  in  summer  as  you  would  in 
winter. 

112.  Don't  expose  your  babes,  nor  your  grown  chil- 
dren, nor  yourselves,  bare-headed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  not  only  the  caloric  rays  can  be  hurtful,  but 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  luminous  rays  may  produce 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  integuments  of  the 
brain. 

113.  Don't  neglect  any  means  in  your  power  to 
maintain  an  equable  temperature  in  your  house. 
(About  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  be  deemed  a  safe 
standard  in  this  country.) 
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114.  Don't  consume  as  large  a  quantity  of  animal 
food  in  hot  climates  or  in  summer  as  you  would  in  a 
cold  climate  and  winter. 

Exercise. 

115.  Don't  indulge  in  excessive  physical  exercise  ; 
instead  of  promoting  health  it  will  detract  from  it. 

116.  Don't  indulge  in  rash  or  violent  feats  of  any 
kind. 

117.  Don't  disregard  the  warning  conveyed  by  sud- 
den deaths  of  men  in  "  splendid  physical  condition/' 
the  results  of  over-training  for  boat-races,  running  or 
leaping-matches. 

118.  Don't  forget  that  the  heart  is  a  muscle,  and  in 
developing  the  voluntary  muscles  to  excess  the  heart  is 
also  excessively  developed. 

119.  Don't  consider  moderate  and  regular  exercise 
other  than  as  a  medicine  to  be  judiciously  employed, 
but  not  abused. 

Imitation. 

120.  Don't  disregard  the  injury  that  has  been  done 
to  entire  communities  and  countries  by  diseases  of 
imitation. 
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121.  Don't  expose  the  young  and  impressionable  to 
the  diseases  depending  upon  imitation  and  moral 
contagion. 

122.  Don't  neglect  to  check  immediately  all  imita- 
tive acts  and  performances,  even  if  they  lead  to  noth- 
ing further  than  extravagant  gestures  and  burlesque  of 
deformities. 

Drainage. 

123.  Don't  remain  in  a  dwelling  about  which  you 
notice  upon  entering  even  ever  so  slight  a  smell  of 
liquid  or  solid  detritus,  which  you  know  breed  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  many 
other  dangerous  diseases. 

124.  Don't  forget  to  examine  the  closets  and  drains 
of  your  lodging,  not  only  when  you  move  into  it,  but 
frequently  while  you  remain  in  the  house. 

125.  Don't  live  in  a  house  unless  its  drains  are  prop- 
erly trapped. 

126.  Don't  begrudge  the  expense  of  fifty  cents  for  a 
rubber  tube  to  attach  to  the  water-cock  nearest  the 
closet.  Let  the  water  run  freely  through  the  latter 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  three  times  a  day  or  oftener. 
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127.  Don't  sleep  in  a  room  provided  with  stationary 
washstands. 

128.  Don't  remain  in  an  hotel  where  even  ever  so 
slight  an  odor  of  excrementitious  matters  in  any  part  of 
the  halls,  corridors,  passages  or  apartments,  is  percep- 
tible ;  many  lives  are  sacrified  through  typhoid  fever 
acquired  by  a  brief  stay  at  an  hostelry  in  which  this 
defect  in  drainage  was  apparent,  but  which  was  seem- 
ingly perfect  in  its  outward  elegance  and  magnificent 
interior  arrangement. 

129.  Don't  say  that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness ;"  it  is  apart,  and  the  most  important  part,  of 
Godliness. 

A  tmosphere. 

130.  Don't  live  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  the  town  ; 
even  in  the  best  appointed  house  your  health  will  suf- 
fer ;  the  air  you  breathe  must  be  contuminated  ;  it 
habitually  contains  less  ozone,  the  result  of  its  having 
been  breathed  over  and  over  again  by  men  or  animals. 

131.  Don't  allow  any  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance, that  offends  the  smell,  to  be  admitted  into 
closed  apartments. 

132.  Don't  neglect  to  fully  provide  for  the  escape  of 
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foul  air  by  outward  drafts,  such,  as  are  principally  sup- 
plied by  the  good,  old-fashioned  fire-place. 

133.  Don't  neglect  to  examine  the  surroundings  of 
your  dwelling  with  a  view  towards  eliciting  its  sanitary 
condition  ;  the  apparent  healthf illness  of  a  house  and 
the  perfectness  thereof  may  be  all  that  is  desired  as 
far  as  construction  and  interior  arrangements  go,  but 
the  neighborhood  may  teem  with  noxious  effluvia  of 
the  soil  from  overcrowded  dwelling-houses,  or  from 
fumes  and  liquid  discharges  of  factories. 

134.  Don't  go  into  a  cellar  or  a  deep  well  in  which 
a  candle  will  not  burn. 

135.  Don't  leave  any  means  untried  to  remove  a 
person  to  the  fresh  air  who  has  become  unconscious  in 
a  cellar  or  any  other  place  made  untenable  by  foul  air. 
(See  "  Emekgencies.  ") 

Bath. 

136.  Don't  use  cold  baths  in  hot  climates,  but  give 
preference  to  tepid  baths  or  spongings,  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  skin. 

137.  Don't  bathe  in  rivers  that  have  tides,  except 
when  the  latter  are  flush. 

138.  Don't  believe  that  perfect  action  of  the  skin 
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can  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  thoroughly  washing 
the  whole  body. 

139.  Don't  immerse  yourself  or  your  child  in  water 
so  frequently  as  to  induce  debility. 

140.  Don't  indulge  in  hot-water,  Turkish  or  Bus- 
sian  baths  to  excess.     . 

141.  Don't  disdain  the  facility  for  cleanliness  which 
the  daily  use  of  the  sponge-bath  affords. 

142.  Don't  neglect  to  rub  the  entire  skin  into  a 
glow  when  changing  garments  moistened  from  any 
cause. 

Garments. 

143.  Don't  fail  to  change  garments,  wet  with  water 
or  perspiration,  as  soon- as  possible. 

144.  Don't  wear  garments  that  lit  tightly,  are  incon- 
veniently heavy,  too  cool,  or  too  dense. 

145.  Don't  neglect  to  make  an  entire  change  of  gar- 
ments before  retiring  and  on  rising. 

146.  Don't  wear  any  bands  or  constrictions  that  may 
interfere  with  the  course  of  blood  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

147.  Don't  say  that  your  corset  is  loose,  because  by 
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forcibly  drawing  in  the  abdomen  yon  can  insert  yonr 
hand  between  it  and  the  corset. 

148.  Don't  use  inner  or  outer  garments  colored  with 
irritating  dye-stuffs. 

149.  Don't  use  red  stockings,  or  tinder-garments  of 
any  kind,  that  produce  an  eruption  of  pimples  on  the 
skin  ;  the  dye  is  coralline,  one  of  the  aniline  colors, 
prepared  with  arsenic,  and  often  constitutionally 
poisonous.  Fortunately  it  is  not  soluble  in  water  or 
in  perspiration ;  otherwise  its  effects  might  prove  very 
serious. 

150.  Don't  wear  anything  next  to  the  skin  except 
wool  of  a  natural  color,  which  is  the  best  non-con- 
ductor and  keeps  the  body- temperature  even,  while  it 
is  porous  enough  to  allow  free  evaporation  from  the 
body  and  free  access  of  air  to  the  skin. 

151.  Don't  mistake  weight  for  warmth  in  clothing  ; 
feeble  people  may  be  worn  down  by  heavy  clothing  and 
yet  be  less  sheltered  than  those  who  wear  light  Woolen 
fabrics,  both  as  inner  and  outer  garments, 

152.  Don't  prefer  a  heavy,  padded  overcoat,  to  a 
light  fur  jacket. 

153.  Don't  wear  dark  clothes  in  hot  weather,  be- 
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cause  of  their  greater  readiness  to  absorb  heat,  and, 
on  coming  in  the  shade,  to  lose  it  more  quickly  than 
light-colored  clothes  would.  Thus,  by  using  dark 
clothes,  one  is  more  exposed  to  sudden  chills  with  all 
their  possible  consequences.  Europeans  in  tropical 
countries,  therefore,  quite  properly,  generally  wear 
white  or  light  grey  clothes. 

154.  Don't  wear  dark  clothes  in  very  cold  weather 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  eliminate 
body-heat ;  the  Russian  and  Siberian  great-coat  is  in- 
variably of  a  light-grey  color. 

155.  Don't  cultivate  headaches,  catarrhs,  etc.,  by 
wearing  rubber  overshoes,  unless  when  required  to 
keep  the  feet  dry.  Take  them  off  at  once  on  the 
threshold  of  every  house  you  enter. 

156.  Don't  wear  pointed  shoes,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dislocate  the  second  toe  upwards  and  to  pro- 
duce ulcerations,  sometimes  so  severe  that  they  demand 
amputation. 

157.  Don't  wear  a  shoe  the  sole  of  which  is  not 
broader  than  the  outline  of  your  sole  when  pressed  by 
your  full  weight  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  marked 
with  a  pencil. 
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158.  Don't  wear  high  heels  ;  women  who  wear  them 
publicly  advertise  the  fact  that  they  seek  or  wish  to 
maintain  serious  womb  troubles. 

Light. 

159.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  plants,  though 
provided  with  heat,  moisture  and  sufficient  food,  grow 
pale  when  deprived  of  light,  and  thence  deduce  that 
for  a  proper  growth,  all  nature  needs  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  light  as  well  as  its  concomitant  heat. 

160.  Don't  keep  the  parlor  dark,  unless  you  value 
your  carpet  more  than  your  and  your  children's  health. 

Sleep. 

161.  Don't  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  at  mid-day  during  hot  weather  ;  follow 
the  example  of  the  denizens  of  hot  regions,  who  quite 
rationally  indulge  in  the  needed  "  siesta." 

162.  Don't  delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that  you 
are  an  exception  as  far  as  sleep  is  concerned  ;  the  nor- 
mal average  of  sleep  is  eight  hours. 

163.  Don't  miss  an  opportunity  to  sleep  from  ten  at 
night  to  six  in  the  morning  ("  Beauty  sleep  "). 

164.  Don't  sleep  at  an  open  window  ;  the  tempera- 
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ture   may  suddenly  fall  and  produce  Bell's  palsy,  if 
nothing  worse. 

165.  Don't  indulge  in  mental  or  physical  exercise  or 
food  or  drink  that  could  produce  excitement,  excessive 
fatigue,  or  exhaustion,  before  going  to  sleep. 

166.  Don't  take  any  but  the  best  ventilated  and 
most  equably  warmed  room  in  the  house  for  a  bed- 
room. 

167.  Don't  allow  the  temperature  of  the  sleeping- 
room  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

168.  Don't  sleep  in  foul  air,  but  seek  the  cause 
thereof,  which  may  be  lack  of  ventilation,  influx  of 
noxious  emanations  from  the  outside,  as  from  closets, 
stables,  manure-heaps,  drains,  marshes  or  pools. 

169.  Don't  allow  a  number  of  people  to  occupy  the 
same  dormitory,  unless  efficient  means  are  provided 
for  the  removal  of  the  breathed  air  and  the  influx  of 
sufficient  pure  atmosphere  for  inspiration.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  author  of  "  Contrat,"  very  aptly 
said  :    "  The  breath  of  man  is  deadly  to  man." 

170.  Don't  sleep  in  the  open  air,  unless  a  shed 
or  an    awning    protects  you;    this   is    most  impor- 
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tant  at  sea  in  the  tropics,  when  most  pa-sengers  sleep 
on  deck.  The  absence  of  an  awning  exposes  the 
traveler  to  the  night-dews,  and  even  with  an  awning, 
he  should  be  well  protected  with  blankets  during  sleep. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  open  ground  in  hot 
countries  is  very  rapid  and  prone  to  chill  one  if  the 
above  precaution  is  neglected. 

171.  Don't  forget  that  the  organism  is  least  capable 
of  resisting  changes  of  temperature  while  asleep. 

172.  Don't  court  sleep  by  artificial  means,  or  soon 
you  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  without  them. 

Head. 

173.  Don't  wear  a  stiff  hat,  unless  it  be  the  field- 
helmet,  with  its  broad  ventilating  band,  as  it  is  used 
in  East  India. 

174.  Don't  use  hair-dyes  ;  they  all  contain  poisons. 

175.  Don't  bleach  the  hair  ;  no  preparation  can  give 
it  a  light  color  without  injury. 

Heart. 

176.  Don't  conclude  that  all  palpitations  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  heart's  action,  or  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  are  indicative  of  heart-disease. 
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177.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  a  poor,  abused 
stomach,  over-distended  by  solids,  liqaids  or  gases, 
may  materially  disturb  the  heart's  action. 

178.  Don't  forget  that  your  heart  has  a  certain 
number  of  beats  to  make  in  your  life  ;  to  urge  it  to 
excessive  work  by  alcohol  or  excitement  is  to  abbre- 
viate your  existence. 

Tobacco. 

179.  Don't  smoke  cigarettes  ;  but  if  you  will  persist 
in  the  habit,  then  consume  not  more  than  one-quarter 
of  each  cigarette,  and  smoke  that  in  a  holder  into 
which  you  pack  some  "  absorbent-cotton,"  previous  to 
each  fresh  assault  upon  your  life  and  lungs. 

180.  Don't  infer  that  chewing  tobacco  is  the  most 
injurious  mode  of  using  the  weed ;  the  contrary  is 
true. 

181.  Don't  smoke  immediately  after  meals. 

182.  Don't  fail  to  take  warning  when  the  smell  of 
tobacco  vitiates  your  breath  and  perspiration  ;  for 
then  you  are  "saturated"  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
next  indulgence  may  prove  dangerous. 
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Teeth. 

183.  Don't  conclude  because  a' child's  first  teeth  are 
temporary,  that  they  require  no  care. 

184.  Don't  be  surprised  that  a  child  with  defective 
teeth  has  a  poor  digestion. 

185.  Don't  neglect  to  have  your  dentist  examine 
your  teeth  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

186.  Don't  eat  or  drink  hot  and  cold  things  imme- 
diately in  succession. 

187.  Don't  pick  the  teeth  with  pins  or  any  other 
hard  substance. 

188.  Don't  imagine  that  you  can  clean  the  teeth 
better  with  anything  than  with  waxed  iloss  silk. 

189.  Don't  neglect  to  brush  the  teeth,  or  at  least 
thoroughly  rinse  out  the  month,  after  each  meal. 

190.  Don't  chew  ice,  unless  you  wish  to  risk  the 
enamel  of  your  teeth. 

Digestion. 

191.  Don't  consider  dyspepsia  an  aristocratic  dis- 
ease. It  is  vulgar,  because  it  shows  that  the  sufferer 
has  none  of  that  power  of  observation  which  should 
characterize  the  "  upper  classes." 
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192.  e<  Don't  read  even  the  address  on  an  envelope 
after  dinner"  (Spanish  proverb,  intended  to  urge 
absolute  physical  and  mental  inactivity  after  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day). 

193.  Don't  purchase  vegetables  or  fruit  even  ever  so 
slightly  "  specked."  The  removal  of  the  spoiled  parts 
does  not  remedy  the  decomposition  that  has  begun  in 
the  entire  fruit  or  vegetable. 

194.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  grow  habitually  consti- 
pated. Coax  intestinal  action  by  regularity  of  habit, 
exercise,  fresh  and  stewed  fruits,  and  the  avoidance  of 
constipating  food.  Take  drugs  only  under  a  physi- 
cian's directions. 

195.  Don't  neglect  a  diarrhoea. 

196.  Don't  endeavor  to  check  a  diarrhoea  suddenly. 

197.  Don't  believe  that  eating  fat  will  make  you 
fat ;  quite  the  contrary  holds  true. 

Food. 

198.  Don't  eat  gamey  meats ;  remember  that 
ee  gamey"  is  the  hyper-refined  word  for  rotten. 

199.  Don't  imagine  that  you  manifest  a  refined  taste 
by  eating  putrid  cheese. 
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200.  Don't  eat  pork  in  any  form,  not  even  the  most 
delicate  Westphalian  ham  or  the  finest  St.  Louis  pro- 
duct ;  remember  that  Mohammed  and  Moses,  in  their 
wisdom,  forbade  it,  and  that  the  Romans  held  it  fit 
food  only  for  artists  and  athletes,  for  whom  they  must 
have  had  very  little  esteem.  Pork  often  contains  the 
dangerous  trichina,  and  the  scolix  or  larva  which  be- 
comes the  tape-worm  in  the  intestines  of  man.  The 
trichina-worms  are  indisputably  the  more  dan- 
gerous, and  often  kill  in  less  than  four  weeks  after  be- 
ing eaten  with  the  pork.  When  it  is  absolutely  una- 
voidable to  eat  pork,  it  should  be  rendered  harmless  by 
being  exposed  to  strong  heat  long  enough  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  decided  gray  color,  even  to  its  innermost 
part. 

201.  Don't  neglect  any  opportunity  to  insure  a  vari- 
ety of  food. 

202.  Don't  pamper  the  appetite  with  such  variety  of 
food  that  may  lead  to  excess. 

203.  Don't  take  animal  food  oftener  than  twice 
daily. 

204.  Don't  consume  more  than  ten  ounces  of  animal 
food  in  a  day. 
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205.  Don't  average  more  than  twenty-four  ounces  of 
fluids  daily. 

206.  Don't  lot  your  entire  food  exceed  thirty-four 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hoars. 

207.  Don't  over-eat  at  any  time,  but  especially  not 
in  hot  weather  ;  remember  that  a  large  amount  of  our 
food  is  applied  to  keeping  up  the  warmth  of  the  body  ; 
when,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  we 
lose  less  heat,  and  therefore  require  less  heat-producing 
food. 

208.  Don't  fail  to  profit  by  the  example  set  us  in 
southern  countries  by  laborers,  hunters,  divers,  fisher- 
men, and  others,  who,  when  hard  at  work,  consume 
large  quantities  of  fat,  sugar  and  "mealies  ;"  but  they 
eat  less  meat,  which  is  apt  to  over-stimulate  them,  and 
more  prone,  in  hot  regions,  to  putrefy  in  the  digestive 
canal. 

209.  Don't  eat  raw  meat  of  any  kind,  unless  you 
wish  to  invite  intestinal  or  other  parasites.  This  does 
not  apply  to  rare  meat. 

210.  Don't  consider  beef -tea  a  food ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  stimulant^  and  oftentimes  a  very  valuable  one. 
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#11.  Don't  insist  upon  a  patient's  taking  food  which 
is  repugnant  to  him. 

212.  Don't  eat  ice-cream  that  has  stood  for  any 
length  of  time  in  tin  vessels. 

213.  Don't  drink  green  tea,  and  use  hlack  tea  mod- 
erately. (A  gentleman  who  was  urged  moderation  in 
the  use  of  tea,  considered  it  an  evidence  of  great  self- 
control  when  he  reduced  his  allowance  to  nineteen  cups 
a  day.) 

214.  Don't  keep  milk  in  any  vessels  except  bottles 
or  ' '  hermetically  sealed  "  glass  jars. 

215.  Don't  allow  your  servants  to  put  meat  and  vege- 
tables into  the  same  compartment  of  the  refrigerator. 

216.  Don't  take  strong  drinks  before  meals ;  exer- 
cise and  a  good  conscience  arc  the  best  appetizers. 

217.  Don't  treat  eating  as  an  ugly  business  to  be 
dispatched  as  soon  as  possible. 

218.  Don't  spend  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  breakfast,  half  an  hour  at  lunch,  and  certainly 
over  an  hour  at  dinner. 

219.  Don't  let  a  meal  pass  without  a  joke  between 
each  mouthful ;  it  is  much  better  than  pepsin  or  other 
assistance  to  digestion. 
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220.  Don't  indulge  in  ice  when  you  feel  fatigued 
and  overcome  by  heat ;  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  depressing  and  may  be  dangerous. 
"When  Napoleon  the  First  was  exhausted  by  the  heat 
of  Egypt  he  took  a  tepid  bath,  followed  by  a  cup  of 
coifee.  Englishmen  in  India  never  take  cold  baths, 
and  in  hot  weather  refresh  themselves  with  hot  tea. 

221.  Don't  use  unclean  ice  with  any  drink,  because 
it  is  simply  drinking  frozen  pollution. 

222.  Don't  drink  ice-water.  Bottles  filled  with 
pure  water  and  kept  on  ice  for  an  hour  will  furnish 
better  and  safer  means  of  quenching  our  national 
summer  thirst.  (People  addicted  to  the  present  hot- 
water  craze,  assure  me  that  it  satisfies  thirst  more 
readily  than  cold-water.) 

223.  Don't  believe  that  "using  ice-water  all  the 
year "  is  a  protection  against  its  pernicious  effects  in 
summer,  or  any  other  time. 

224.  Don't  drink  water,  even  if  it  is  absolutely  pure, 
that  has  stood  in  an  open  vessel ;  especially  not  if  it 
has  remained  over  night  in  a  bed-room  ;  it  is  then 
sure  to  contain  putrid  organic  matter. 

225.  Don't  think   that  water  must  necessarily  be 
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wholesome  when  passed  through  the  best  of  filters, 
which  can  become  the  breeding-nests  of  disease-pro- 
dncing  parasites,  even  when  frequently  washed  or 
overheated.  No  matter  what  filter  is  employed,  water 
should  not  be  passed  through  it  unless  it  has  been 
previously  boiled. 

226.  Don't  conclude  because  a  certain  water  does 
not  produce  disease  immediately  that  it  is  innocuous, 
for  it  may  contain  minute  products  of  decomposition 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  which  show  their 
effects  only  in  the  course  of  time. 

227.  Don't  conclude  that  because  water  is  clear, 
tasteless,  odorless,  or  because  it  has  not  an  unpleasant 
taste,  that  it  is  necessarily  wholesome ;  it  may  have 
percolated  from  closets  or  church-yards  and  be  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  organic  poisons  or  patho- 
genetic microbes,  which  are  detectable  only  through 
very  strong  microscopes. 

228.  Don't  drink  any  water  unless  it  is  distilled. 
When  distilled  water  is  not  obtainable,  boil  your 
drinking  water  and  add  to  it  a  very  small  quantity  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  and  then  do  not  drink  it  if  it 
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gives  the  water  any  other  color  but  a  slight  crimson, 
after  standing  for  a  day. 

229.  Don't  use  sea-water,  or  any  other  water,  polluted 
with  sewage,  either  for  bathing  or  drinking. 

230.  Don't  purchase  a  country-seat,  or  live  in  one, 
unless  you  are  satisfied  that  its  supply  of  water  is  lib- 
eral and  good. 

231.  Don't  employ  any  other  cosmetic  except  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 

232.  Don't  go  to  crowded  sea-side  hotels  to  escape 
any  disease  ;  rather  flee  to  the  mountains  where  the 
temperature  is  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  mid- 
day. Naturally  this  does  not  apply  to  such  cases  of 
hay-fever,  asthma,  etc.,  as  cannot  bear  the  mountains. 

233.  Don't  recommend  the  sea-side  as  a  cure  for  the 
debility  of  the  aged  or  very  feeble.  The  generally 
strong  and  often  quickly  changing  currents  of  air,  the 
brusque  variations  of  barometric  pressure  and  of 
temperature  in  more  northerly  latitudes,  may  act  as  a 
tonic  on  vigorous  but  tired  or  languid,  but  otherwise' 
healthy  constitutions ;  but  in  persons  of  less  resistant 
vitality  they  predispose  to  intermittent  fevers,  inflam- 
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mations  with  tendencies  to  suppurations,  to  catarrh, 
and  exhaustion. 

234.  Don't  make  an  ocean-voyage  on  an  over- 
crowded steamer,  on  which  sea-sickness  is  more  easily 
acquired,  and  from  the  close  quarters  on  a  ship,  infec- 
tious diseases  more  liable  to  extend. 

235.  Don't  believe  that  there  is  any  absolute  spe- 
cific for  any  disease  and  certainly  not  for  sea-sickness. 
(I  have  used  advantageously,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potash  with  bromide  of 
sodinm,  five  grains  each,  in  two  table-spoonsful  of 
water,  three  times  a  day,  beginning  the  use  of  this 
solution  three  or  four  days  previous  to  going  to  sea. 
But  I  prefer  to  persuade  abstinence  from  all  drugs  and 
advise  travellers  at  soa  to  maintain  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion on  deck  or  in  a  well-ventilated  cabin,  to  eat  a 
sufficient  quantity,  and  to  keep  the  intestines  active  by 
light  aperients.  Effervescent  drinks  and  teaspoonful 
doses  of  good  porter,  have  a  tendency  to  volm  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  Freshly  made  lemonade, 
or  freely  diluted  lime-juice,  will  allay  the  thirst  that 
is  so  frequently,  markedly  annoying  in  sea-sickness.) 

236.  Don't   disregard   the  revolution   which  takes 
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place  in  your  body  when  travelling  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  climate  ;  the  action  of  the  glands  of  the  skin  is 
very  mnch  increased,  taking  upon  themselves  greater 
work  to  eliminate  matters  by  perspiration  that  pass 
from  the  kidneys  in  colder  climates.  The  liver 
increases  its  action  also,  and  there  is  a  tendeucy  to 
rapid  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines. 

237.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  even  negroes,  who 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  yellow-fever, 
may  die  from  a  second  attack  when  returning  to  the 
tropics  from  cold  countries. 

238.  Don't  go  to  a  yellow-fever  region  if  you  can 
avoid  it ;  but  if  you  must  go,  take  care  to  rid  yourself 
first  of  any  external  or  internal  affection,  however 
slight  it  may  be. 

239.  Don't  be  careless  about  your  food  and  drink 
when  going  to  a  yellow-fever  region ;  commit  no 
excesses  ;  keep  out  of  the  mid-day  sun  ;  do  not  enter 
infected  houses,  and  avoid  the  nightly  exhalations  from 
the  soil.  Sponge  the  entire  body  with  tepid  water, 
slightly  diluted  with  some  aromatic  alcoholic  prepara- 
tion, mornings,  and  before  going  to  bed. 

240.  Don't  judge  that  because  the  proverb  converts 
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"good  wine  into  good  blood,"  that  you  can  by  its 
abuse  obtain  what  diet  and  properly  applied  medicines 
could  better  provide. 

241.  Don't  consider  tea  and  coffee  other  than  stimu- 
lants ;  if  you  desire  a  nutritious  beverage  to  take  their 
place,  use  cocoa  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
(Bruen,  "  Outlines  of  Diet,") 

"  Allow  one  tablespoonful  of  cocoa  to  each  pint  of 
milk,  mix  the  cocoa  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water ;  put  on  the  fire  and  let  it  nearly  boil ;  then  add 
a  pint  of  milk  and  let  the  mixture  just  approach  the 
boiling  ]:>oint  again.  Then  stand  it  on  the  back  part 
of  the  fire  and  let  it  simmer  slightly  for  an  hour. 
Don't  cover  the  pot  while  cooking.  It  should  then  be 
strained  through  muslin  and  sweetened  to  taste.  The 
porcelain-lined  pot,  in  which  the  cocoa  is  prepared, 
should  be  new,  and  kept  exclusively  for  this  purpose." 

242.  "Don't  pour  a  mouthful  of  coffee  into  the 
empty  stomach,  even  if  you  must  tear  a  button  from 
your  coat  and  swallow  it  before,"  says  an  Arabic  prov- 
erb. This  applies  to  tea  as  well ;  to  save  your  buttons 
and  health   (relatively  placed  in  keeping   with   the 
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importance  attached  to  them  by  many  people)  don't 
drink  coffee  or  tea  except  at  meals. 

243.  Don't  overlook  the  possibility  of  modifying  the 
action  of  tannin  (4  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  in  tea,  and 
7  percent,  to  15  per  cent.JiLfioffee),  by  adding  to  each 
ounce  of  tea  or  (^ipM-o^fei^fil  bi-carbcnatc  of 
soda,  and  thusAj&Iding  one  of  the^amages  of  these 

liquids.        /      DFr  12 189|    *] 

244.  Don't  Vlfeink  colfee    when    sflfiering    with    a 

diarrhoea.  x^C  /  rT^*****^  *\'^ 

245.  Don't  consioTe^SJusafete-^itime  to  memorize 
the  following  list  of  relative  digestibility  of  foods  : 

EASILY    DIGESTIBLE. 

Arrowroot. 

Asparagus. 

Baked  apples. 

Black  tea — allowable  only  when  the  patient  is 
accustomed  to  taking  it. 
(I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  disgust  with 
which  a  Chinese  gentleman  told  me  that  "  There  is  no 
good  green  tea."  I  believed  him  when  as  he  told  me 
the  process  employed  in  its  preparation  for  the 
market.) 
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Cauliflower. 

Flounder. 

Fresh  fish. 

Grapes. 

Grouse. 

Haddock. 

Milk. 

Mutton. 

Partridges. 

MODERATELY  DIGESTIBLE. 

Apples. 

Apricots. 

Beef — rare,  but  not  raw. 

Beets. 

Butter. 

Cabbage. 

Celery. 

Cod. 

Duck. 

Eggs — boiled  for  three  minutes  or  half  an 

hour. 
Jellies — not  made  from  gelatine. 
Lamb. 
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Lettuce. 

Potatoes. 

Puddings. 

Rabbit. 

Raspberries. 

Raw  or  slightly  stewed  oysters. 

Real  soups — not  artificial  ones. 

Snipe. 

Spinach. 

Trout. 

Turnips. 

Turtle. 

Woodcock. 

Young  pigeon. 

DIFFICULT  TO  DIGEST. 

Buttered  toast. 
Carrots. 
Cheese. 
Crabs. 
Custards. 
Fresh  bread. 
Goose  liver. 
Halibut. 
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Hashes. 

Herring. 

Lobster. 

Mackerel. 

Melted  butter, 

Mushrooms. 

Nuts. 

Oil. 

Onions. 

Peas. 

Pineapples. 

Salmon. 

Shrimps. 

Salt  meat. 


Turkey. 

Peaches. 

Pheasants. 

Eice. 

Ripe  oranges. 

Roasted  oysters. 

Sago. 
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Stale  bread — particularly  the     German  rye 

bread,  not  Pumpernickel. 
Strawberries. 
Sweet-breads. 
Tapioca. 
Venison — like    other  meats    should   not  be 

eaten  tainted. 
Young  chicken. 
Young  turkey. 
When  patients  are  incapable  of  taking  even   the 
lightest  of  the  foods  in  this  list,  as  in  cases  of  tropical 
dysentery  and  other  severe  diseases  of  the   intestinal 
canal,  I  have  found  that  they  could  retain  to  advantage 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  in  water. 

246.  Don't  underrate  the  importance  of  a  "  cold," 
especially  in  children  or  in  persons  who  have  passed 
the  most  vigorous  period  of  their  lives. 

247.  Don't  expose  yourself  to  a  draught ;  if  it  is 
inevitable,  face  it. 

248.  Don't  expect  to  have  perfect  digestion  unless 
your  teeth  are  perfect ;  if  they  are  not,  have  them 
repaired  or  procure  artificial  ones,  remembering  that  the 
actions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  not  only  hampered 
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but  are  impaired  if  the  food  is  not  properly  divided, 
and  not  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva  by  the  teeth. 

249.  Don't  bathe  often  if  the  bath  fatigues  you  ;  in 
such  cases  sponge-baths  will  be  found  preferable  for 
cleanliness  and  refreshment. 

250.  Don't  emulate  the  Turkish  soldier  who  is  said 
to  live  in  warm  weather,  on  a  handful  of  rice,  a  cigar- 
ette, and  the  prospect  of  Paradise. 

251.  Don't  reduce  your  food  when  taxing  your  body 
or  brain  with  extra  labor. 

252.  Don't  use  any  other  purge  but  castor-oil  in  hot 
climates. 

253.  Don't  forget  that  the  delicate  white  skin  of 
the  Caucasian  more  readily  absorbs  the  luminous  and 
chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  he  is  more  easily 
over-stimulated  than  the  Negro  and  other  dark  races, 
whose  integument  more  readily  absorbs  the  caloric 
rays,  but  who  also  lose  their  heat  more  readily,  and 
therefore  do  not  withstand  cold  well. 

254.  Don't  forget  that  a  person  who  should  reach 
eighty  years,  must  have  slept  over  twenty-six  thereof  ; 
if  he  has  not  done  so,  he  certainly  will  not  pass  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten,  save  in  most  exception;;! 
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cases ;  nature  demands  rest,  and  if  we  will  not  give  it 
to  her,  she  will  take  it  permanently. 

EMERGENCIES. 

255.  Don't  lose  your  head  in  any  emergency.  No- 
thing is  gained  by  screaming  or  aimless  rushing  about. 
If  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  make  way  for  some 
one  who  is  able  to  handle  the  case  properly. 

Artificial  Respiration. 

256.  Don't  read  another  word  in  this  book,  or  any 
other,  until  you  have  thoroughly  learned  the  proper 
means  of  producing  artificial  respiration  (as  directed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Life  Saving 
Society)  :  "  Quickly  turn  the  patient  upon  his  back, 
so  placing  a  roll  of  clothing  under  his  back  as  to  make 
the  breast-bone  the  highest  part  of  the  body.  Kneel 
beside  or  astride  the  patient's  hips.  Grasp  the  front 
part  of  the  chest  on  either  side  of  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  running  your  fingers  along  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  short  ribs.  Press  your  elbows  against  your 
sides  and  steadily  grasping  and  pressing  forward  and 
upward,  and  throwing  your  whole  weight  upon  the  chest 
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and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  while  you  couut 
'one,  two,  three/ — then  suddenly  let  go  with  a  final 
push,  which  brings  you  back  to  your  first  position. 
Eaise  erect  upon  your  knees  while  you  can  count  'one, 
two  ;'  then  make  pressure  as  before,  repeating  the  en- 
tire motions,  at  first  four  or  five  times  a  minute, 
gradually  increasing  it  to  about  ten  or  twelve  times. 
Use  the  same  regularity  as  in  blowing  bellows,  and  as 
seen  in  natural  breathing,  which  you  are  imitating.  If 
another  person  be  present,  let  him,  with  one  hand,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  dry  linen,  hold  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  out  of  one  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the 
other  grasp  both  wrists  and  pin  them  to  the  ground  by 
the  patient's  head." 

257.  Don't  give  up  efforts  to  induce  artificial  respi- 
ration if  the  patient  shows  no  inclination  to  breathe  of 
his  own  accord  until  you  have  absolute  evidence  that 
he  is  dead  ;  remembering,  however,  that  cases  have 
recovered  where  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  artificial 
respiration  for  more  than  three  hours. 

258.  Don't  imagine  that  artificial  respiration  is  use- 
ful exclusively  in  cases  of  apparent  drowning,  for  it 
is  equally  invaluable  in  narcotic  poisoning,  lightning- 
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stroke  and  unconsciousness  from  the  inhalation  of 
poisonous  gas  (illuminating  gas,  foul  air  in  mines, 
wells,  etc.). 

Unconsciousness. 

259.  Don't  forget  the  value  of  artificial  respiration, 
friction  to  the  surface,  and,  if  necessary,  the  injection 
of  stimulants,  in  case  of  unconsciousness  from  light- 
ning-stroke. 

260.  Don't  deprive  a  fainting  person  of  air. 

261.  Don't  raise  the  head  of  a  person  who  has 
fainted.  Kaise  the  heels,  keep  them  higher  than  the 
head,  and  loosen  all  tight  garments. 

262.  Don't  fail,  in  a  case  of  unconsciousness  of  any 
kind,  to  note  the  importance  of  the  patient's  persist- 
ently turning  his  head  and  eyes  to  one  side  ;  it  usually 
indicates  that  the  other  side  is  paralysed. 

263.  Don't  handle  an  unconscious  person  roughly ; 
if  his  face  is  pale,  lie  him  flat  on  the  ground,  his  head 
lower  than  his  body.  If  his  face  is  flushed,  raise  his 
head  and  shoulders  into  half -sitting  position. 

264.  Don't  allow  an  unconscious  patient  to  be  de- 
prived of;  air,  or  suffer  any  tight  garments  to  impede 
breathing  and  the  blood's  circulation. 
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265.  Don't  insist  that  an  unconscious  person  is 
drunk,  unless  absolute  evidence  of  inebriety  exists. 

266.  Don't  judge  that  an  unconscious  person  is 
inebriated  because  his  breath  smells  of  alcohol ;  he 
may  have  taken  a  very  small  drink  when  feeling  the 
faintness  coming  on. 

267.  Don't  grow  alarmed  on  account  of  an  uncon- 
scious patient,  whose  pulse  is  natural ;  open  the  eyes 
and  see  that  the  pupils  are  equally  dilated.  Close  the 
eyes,  cover  them  with  your  hands  for  a  few  moments, 
suddenly  withdraw  the  hands  and  open  the  lids  sud- 
denly. If  you  observe  that  the  pupils  contract 
promptly  and  equally,  be  convinced  that  the  case  is 
nothing  but  hysterical  unconsciousness.  If  in  great 
haste  to  have  the  patient  recover,  produce  a  large 
shears  and  threaten  to  cut  oft  her  hair  close  to  the 
head.  In  case  the  patient  is  a  male  subject,  order  a 
quart  of  tobacco  juice,  preferably  of  very  bad  cigars 
soaked  in  warm  water,  and  threaten  to  compel  him  to 
swallow  it ;  he  will  recover  before  he  has  even  tasted 
your  delightful  prescription, — if  he  does  not,  he  re- 
quires a  physician's  aid. 
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Bun-stroke. 

268.  Don't  imagine  that  sun-stroke  (heat  prostra- 
tion) follows  exclusively  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
same  may  be  produced  by  excessive  heat  even  at  night, 
especially  when  the  person  is  much  fatigued  or  weak- 
ened from  any  cause. 

Poisons. 

269.  Don't  keep  opiates  or  sedatives  in  the  house ; 
if  your  physician  orders  you  to  have  them  on  hand,  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  bottles  with  well-fitting  ground- 
glass  stoppers,  around  which  you  should  pack  wax,  to 
prevent  evaporation.  The  most  frequently  used  drugs 
which  increase  in  strength  by  evaporation,  are  solutions 
and  tinctures  of  opium  (laudanum,  paregoric)  and  the 
chloral  (chlorodyne)  mixtures  (cholera  drops);  if  kept 
on  hand,  they  should  be  renewed  at  least  once  a 
month. 

270.  Doir't  use  narcotics  of  any  kind,  unless  by 
direction  of  your  physician,  and  then  only  for  the  cure 
of  disease  or  the  relief  of  pain. 

271.  Don't  have  unadvised  recourse  to  any  nar- 
cotic  (opium,  chloral,   chlorodyne,  ether,  absinthe  or 
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alcohol,  in   large  doses),  because  they  have  given  you 
relief  before  under  a  physician's  direction. 

272.  Don't  allow  a  patient  to  rest  who  has  taken  an 
overdose  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations  (mor- 
phine, laudanum,  paregoric,  McMunn's  elixir),  but 
give  him  injections  of  brandy  and  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  until  these  can  be  obtained,  large  quan- 
tities of  strong  coffee.  Strip  the  body,  and  while 
assistants  compel  the  patient  to  walk,  pay  no  heed  to 
his  pleadings  for  rest,  but  whip  him  as  severely  as  you 
can  with  a  wet  towel.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can 
swallow,  he  should  be  given  a  vigorous  emetic,  and 
when  this  has  acted,  large  doses  of  strong  coffee  with- 
out milk  or  sugar  should  be  forced  down  his  throat. 
If  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  swallow,  inject  the 
coffee. 

273.  Don't  conclude  that  a  patient  who  has  taken 
an  over-dose  of  opium  is  safe  as  soon  as  the  pupils  be- 
gin to  dilate  and  the  pulse  approaches  the  natural ;  in 
fact,  continue  forcing  him  to  move  for  not  less  than 
two  hours.  (I  found  that  in  the  majority  of  opium- 
poisonings  which  I  attended,  few  patients  could  be 
safely  left  to  rest  before  five  hours'  treatment.) 
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274.  Don't  fail  to  use  emetics  promptly -when  bella- 
donna or  atropine  has  been  taken  accidentally  or  with 
suicidal  intent,  and.  sustain  vomiting  by  large  draughts 
of  warm  water  ;  then  give  brandy  or  whiskey,  rub  the 
extremities  and  apply  bottles  containing  hot  water  to 
the  limbs  ;  continue  this  until  your  physician  arrives. 

SnalcG-bites. 

275.  Don't  lose  time  when  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake;  all  depends  upon  preventing  the  poison  from 
being  taken  up  by  the  circulation.  Apply  a  tight 
ligature  above  the  wound  (nearer  the  heart)  when  one 
of  the  extremities  is  bitten  ;  where  the  face,  neck  or 
trunk  is  the  site  of  the  injury,  the  wound  should  be 
sucked ;  the  person  doing  this  muse  not  have  any 
wound  or  abrasion  on  the  lips  or  mouth.  Bleeding 
may  also  be  encouraged  by  the  use  of  a  cupping-glass 
or  the  artificial  leech.  The  wound  itself  should  be 
freely  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  spirits  of  am- 
monia. Brazilian  physicians  use  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  five  per  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium  around  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  For 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  poison  that  may  have 
entered  the  circulation,  from  three  to  five  drops  of 
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liquor  of  ammonia  should  be  given  in  a  tumblerful  of 
whiskey  or  other  strong  alcoholic  preparation,  even  to 
the  degree  of  producing  alcoholic  intoxication.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  continuous  motion,  either 
by  being  forced  to  walk  or  fastened  to  a  hard  trotting 
horse,  and  compelled  to  travel  violently  until  all  ten- 
dency to  sleep  disappears. 

Bites  and  Stings. 

276.  Don't  go  on  hunting  or  fishing  excursions 
without  being  provided  with  liquor  of  ammonia  to  use 
immediately  on  venomous  bites  or  stings. 

Poisoned  Wounds. 

277.  Don't  hesitate,  if  you  have  no  lesions  of  the 
mouth,  to  suck  out  a  poisoned  wound.  [Wounds  by 
poisoned  instruments,  bites  from  enraged  (hydropho- 
bic ?)  dogs,  snake-bites,  insect-stings,  etc.] 

278.  Don't  forget  that  no  poisonous  insect  will  bite  a 
person  whose  skin  is  protected  by  oil  of  pennyroyal. 

Bums  and  Scalds. 

279.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  facility  with  which 
burns   and   scalds   are    cured,    but   take   professional 
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advice  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  prevention  of  deform- 
ity, especially  in  burns  or  scalds  on  the  face  or  joints. 

280.  Don't  seek  relief  for  burns  by  the  use  of  cold 
water ;  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable  use  warm  water ; 
better  still,  keep  the  part  wet  with  sweet  oil. 

281.  Don't  neglect  to  have  a  bottle  of  Carron  oil 
(equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water)  with  which 
to  instantly  cover  any  burn  or  scald  that  may  occur. 

282.  Don't  leave  a  burned  or  scalded  patient  exposed 
while  you  send  for  Carron  oil,  if  you  have  neglected 
to  keep  it  in  the  house ;  but  cover  the  injured  part 
with  thick  layers  of  flour. 

283.  Don't  allow  lint,  cotton,  or  linen  soaked  in 
Carron  oil,  to  dry  on  the  injured  part,  but  as  soon  as 
drying  at  any  part  of  the  dressing  manifests  itself, 
soak  it  afresh. 

284.  Don't  hope  that  broad  or  deep  scars  from 
scalds  or  burns  will  get  well  of  themselves  ;  their  ten- 
dency is  to  contract  continually ;  they  require  early 
surgical  interference. 

Frost. 

285.  Don't  take  a  frozen  person  into  a  warm  room. 
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286.  Don't  apply  heat  to  frozen  fingers,  toes,  noses 
or  ears  ;  rub  them  with  snow  or  pounded  ice. 

287.  Don't  do  anything  but  rub  snow  or  pour  ice- 
water  on  a  frozen  part  until  sensation  begins  to 
return. 

288.  Don't  continue  rubbing  or  irritating  a  frozen 
part  when  stinging  pain  and  change  of  color  set  in,  as 
thus,  in  all  probability,  you  will  excite  a  serious 
inflammation. 

289.  Don't  use  anything  but  carbolized  cold  water 
on  the  frozen  part  after  sensation  has  returned.  Your 
physician  will  order  a  change  of  treatment  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  necessary. 

Foreign  Bodies. 

290.  Don't  give  purgatives  or  emetics  to  a  person 
who  has  swallowed  sharp  or  rough  bodies  ;  rather 
endeavor  to  envelope  such  bodies  so  as  to  render  them 
harmless  by  causing  the  patient  to  swallow  large  quan- 
tities of  thread  or  lint,  cut  into  very  short  bits,  and 
beaten  up  with  the  white  of  eggs. 

291.  Don't  attempt  to  pick  out  foreign  bodies  that 
children  have  inserted  into  the  nostrils  (buttons,  peas 
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and  beans  are  the  most  freqnent)  ;  insert  some  snuff 
into  the  vacant  nostril,  or  into  both  when  both  are 
filled,  to  endeavor  to  induce  sneezing.  When  this 
does  not  suffice,  send  for  your  physician. 

292.  Don't  attempt  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind  pipe  by  endeavoring  to 
reach  them  with  instruments  of  any  kind.  Try  giving 
a  violent  blow  on  the  back  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent. If  this  does  not  succeed,  have  the  patient  held 
suspended  by  the  feet,  head  downwards,  and  moved 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  while  you  strike  between  the 
shoulders  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  discontinue  this 
at  once  if  the  patient  shows  evidences  of  suffocation  ; 
if  these  continue,  or  the  foreign  body  is  not  dislodged, 
send  for  a  physician  to  perform  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy  as  quickly  as  possible. 

293.  Don't  give  emetics  to  remove  foreign  bodies 
from  the  wind-pipe. 

294.  Don't  be  guided  by  the  patient's  sensations  to 
locate  a  foreign  body  that  is  lodged  in  the  (esophagus. 

295.  Don't  employ  force  in  removing  needles,  pins 
or  sharp  articles  from  the  throat. 

296.  Don't  attempt  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
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from  any  of  the  other  canals  of  the  body  that  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  air  ;  none  but  a  surgeon  should 
do  this. 

297.  Don't  turn  off  gas  without  feeling  whether  the 
cock  stops  firmly ;  if  it  does  not,  test  it  with  a  match, 
or  in  the  morning  you  may  be  dead  from  breathing 
escaping  gas. 


298.  Don't  stop  slight  bleeding  of  wounds  hastily  ; 
when  a  wound  does  not  bleed  sufficiently  to  remove 
small  particles  of  foreign  matter  that  may  have 
entered,  encourage  bleeding  by  sucking  the  wound  or 
the  application  of  hot  water. 

299.  Don't  fail  to  distinguish  between  arterial  and 
venous  bleeding  ;  the  former  SPUETS/row  the  injured 
region  in  bright  red  jets ;  the  latter  oozes  in  a  dark 
flow. 

300.  Don't  compress  an  extremity  between  the  body 
and  the  wound  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  caused  by  an 
injury  to  a  vein  (dark  blood  jlows  or  oozes) ;  apply  the 
compression  to  the  part  of  the  limb  immediately 
beyond  the  injury. 

301.  Don't     compress    an    extremity    beyond    the 
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wound  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  caused  by  an  injury 
to  an  artery  {bright  blood  spuets);  apply  compression 
between  the  wound  and  the  body. 

302.  Don't  employ  any  other  means  than  the  follow- 
ing while  awaiting  your  physician,  sent  for  to  attend 
a  case  of  obstinate  nose-bleed  :  Sit  erect,  fingers  locked 
over  the  head,  cloths  wrung  out  of  ice-water  applied 
to  the  forehead,  and  two  fingers  (not  the  patient's, 
unless  when  he  is  alone,  and  then  he  rests  only  one 
hand  on  the  head)  upon  the  lip,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
pointing  to  the  nostrils  and  pressing  the  lip  firmly 
against  the  bone  beneath  it.  If  the  flow  of  blood  is 
very  severe,  ice-water  may  be  frequently  injected  into 
the  nostrils. 

303.  Don't  lose  your  head  when  with  cases  of  bleed- 
ing from,  the  lungs;  they  very  rarely  prove  immedi- 
ately fatal.  Prop  the  patient  up  in  bed  and  give  him 
small  pieces  of  ice  to  swallow  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  ergot  every  hour,  until  your 
physician  arrives. 

Hernia. 

304.  Don't  attempt  to  forcibly  squeeze  back  a  rup- 
ture when  severe  pains  set  in. 
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305.  Don*t  delay  in  sending  for  your  physician  as 
soon  as  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  arise  ;  mean- 
while raise  the  body  of  the  patient  and  partly  draw  up 
and  turn  out  his  thigh ;  at  the  same  time,  cloths 
soaked  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  leaves  may  be  applied 
over  the  rupture. 

Colic. 

306.  Don't  allow  a  patient  with  colic  to  suffer  until 
the  physician  arrives  ;  give  large  injections  (two  quarts 
of  warm  water  with  ten  drops — adult  dose — of  tincture 
of  opium). 

Convulsions. 

307.  Don't  use  anything  but  cold  water  poured 
slowly  over  the  face  and  head  in  hysterical  convul- 
sions ;  let  your  physician  decide  whether  the  patient 
should  have  a  general  bath  and  further  treatment. 

308.  Don't  attempt  to  suppress  the  motions  of  a 
person  in  convulsion  of  any  kind  ;  gently  guide  the 
muscular  twitchings  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injur- 
ing himself  or  herself. 

309.  Don't  hold  a  child  in  convulsions  in  your  arms, 
but  strip  it  quickly  and  immerse  it  in  a  hot  bath,  to 
which  a  table-spoonful  of  mustard  has  been  added. 
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310.  Don't  keep  a  child  with  convulsions  in  a  bath 
oyer  four  minutes  at  a  time. 

311.  Don't  administer  any  medicine  to  a  child  in 
convulsions  except  castor-oil,  or  preferably,  give  it  an 
injection  of  warm  water. 

Retention  of  Urine. 

312.  Don't,  unless  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  attempt  to  relieve  retention 
of  urine  otherwise  than  by  the  application  of  hot 
cloths  low  down  on  the  abdomen,  hot  sitz,  or  general 
baths  ;  employ  these  till  your  physician  arrives. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

313.  Don't  conclude  that  every  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  neck  is  necessarily  fatal  ;  until  the  surgeon 
arrives  have  an  assistant  steady  the  shoulders  while 
you  grasp  the  head  and  draw  it  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  body,  holding  it  there  until  professional  assistance 
reaches  you. 

314.  Don't  fail  to  charge  your  mind  with  the  impor- 
tance of  immobilizing  the  injured  part  in  cases  of 
fractures  or  dislocations.     Insure  this  by  placing  the 
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injured  limb  in  the  position  that  inconveniences  the 
patient  less  than  any  other  ;  keep  it  immovable  by 
using  large  pillows,  bolsters  or  blankets,  until  the  sur- 
geon arrives. 

Field-  Case. 

315.  Don't  travel,  hunt,  fish,  or  explore  in  a  wild 
country,  without  providing  yourself  with  some  drugs 
and  instruments,  of  vvhidh  the  following  are  the  most 
frequently  required  : 

Quinine,  for  malaria,  neuralgia,  rheumatic 

fever. 
One-thircl  grain  opium  pills  for  diarrhoea. 
Calomel   in  powders   for    bilious    diarrhoea, 

intestinal  irritation,  etc. 
Carbolic  acid  in  crystals,  to  be  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  germicide  in  two  and  one- 
half  to  five  per  cent,  solutions. 
Strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  for  bites  of  veno- 
mous reptiles  and  insects. 
Hyper manganate   of   potash,  to   be  used  in 
two  and  one-half  and  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tions, like  carbolic  acid ;  but  "where  the 
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latter  cannot  be  employed  very  well,  as 
for  germicide  mouth-washes,  lotions  or 
injections. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  whiskey. 

Styptic  cotton,  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from 
slight  cuts. 

MunselFs  solution,  for  severe  hemorrhages. 

A  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  in  a  tin  case. 

Solution  of  morphia,  one-quarter  grain  to  the 
drachm,  for  hypodermic  injections,  as  in 
severe  colics. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal  or  wood-oil,  to  be  mixed 
with  water  as  a  protection  against  mos- 
quitoes, gnats,  etc. 

Ipecac,  as  an  emetic  in  poisons. 

Acetate  of  lead  and  aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
as  a  lotion  in  severe  bruises. 

A  proper  case  of  instruments,  containing  : 

Artery  forceps. 

Scissors. 

Double-bladed  bistoury. 

Silver  probe. 

Ointment  of  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc. 
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Some  silk  or   cat-gut  ligatures,  straight  and 
curved  needles,  and  some  oil-silk. 

316.  Don't  consider  yourself  anything  but  a  con- 
summate ignoramus,  and  a  criminally  negligent  one  at 
that,  if  you  fail  to  attend  several  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  treatment  of  emergencies,  and  be  sure  to  learn 
all  that  is  taught  there.  If  these  are  beyond  your 
reach,  provide  yourself  with  good  works  on  the  sub- 
ject which  will  give  you  a  useful  knowledge  of  your 
own  precious  body,  and  enable  you  to  give  yourself,  or 
your  family,  or  friends,  or  strangers,  the  first,  and 
often  most  needful,  intelligent  help  in  case  of  acci- 
dent or  sudden  illness ;  thus,  many  large  physicians' 
bills  can  be  saved.  But  what  is  more  important,  valu- 
able lives  may  be  saved  and  you  may  be  spared  the 
mortification  of  not  being  able  to  lend  assistance 
where  sympathy,  interest  or  your  own  wants  most 
urgently  demand  it. 

MATEIMONY. 

317.  Don^t  think  that  Nature  varies  her  laws  in 
increasing  the  human  population  ;  it  exercises  the 
same  laws  as  in  breeding  animals  and  the  growth  of 
plants. 
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318.  Don't  imagine  that  vigorous  and  healthful 
descendency  can  spring  from  weakly,  diseased  or 
faulty  progenitors. 

319  Don't  marry  into  a  family  that  has  a  member 
who  is  consumptive,  idiotic,  constitutionally  feeble, 
rickety,  asthmatic,  epileptic,  or  with  a  tendency  to 
insanity. 

320.  Don't  entertain  the  idea  that  men  and  women 
about  to  marry  need  consider  only  the  social  and 
financial  eligibility  of  the  future  spouse. 

321.  Don't  fall  in  love  without  previously  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  object  of  your  affection  has  descended 
from  people  of  perfect  moral  and  physical  character  ; 
if  this  advice  is  followed  by  all,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
exchequer  of  physicians  of  to-day  that  they  do  not 
live  two  centuries  hence. 

322.  Don't  close  your  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  suf- 
fering the  most  terrible  of  all  miseries, — that  of  hav- 
ing imperfect  children, — the  consequence  of  ill- 
advised  marriage. 

323.  Don't  neglect  to  do  all  in  your  power  towards 
preventing  the  marriage  of  a  person  affected  with  an 
hereditary  disease ;  if  everybody  did  so  the  hereditary 
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transmission  of  disease  would  cease  to  make  the  world 
miserable  in  three  or  four  generations. 

324.  Don't  disregard  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
careful  breeding  of  animals  in  producing  healthy  and 
strong  offspring. 

325.  Don't  disregard  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  health  of  the  unborn. 

326.  Don't  underestimate  the  value  of  habitual 
cheerfulness  ;  it  influences  the  children  you  have,  and 
those  you  will  have  in  years  to  come. 

327.  Don't  disregard  the  strong  probability  that 
the  mother's  mental  peculiarities  become  the  child's 
characteristics. 

328.  Don't  consider  children  inflictions  ;  if  you  will 
not  have  them  and  if,  when  you  have  them,  they 
annoy  you,  resolve  that  you  married  the  wrong  man, 
and  ask  him  to  collude  with  you  in  procuring  a 
divorce,  so  that  you  may  marry  a  man  whose  name 
you  can  be  anxious  to  perpetuate. 

329.  Don't  take  exercise  to  the  extent  of  actual 
fatigue  when  the  health  and  happiness  of  a  future 
human  being  is  involved. 
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330.  Don't,  under  the  circumstances  cited,  take 
animal  food  oftener  than  twice  a  day. 

331.  Don't  take,  in  the  state  mentioned,  alcoholic 
drinks  or  large  quantities  of  tea. 

332.  Don't,  if  you  want  to  be  a  good  mother, 
neglect  to  provide  for  your  future  child's  health  by 
avoiding  scenes  that  excite  the  passions. 

333.  Don't  attempt  to  conceal  your  condition  to 
your  own  detriment  and  that  of  your  child,  by  tight 
or  heavy  garments. 

334.  Don't  degrade  yourself  nor  defy  God,  by  com- 
menting on  (e  the  vulgarity  of  having  children." 

MATERNITY. 

335.  Don't  expect  a  girl  or  woman  to  be  physically 
or  mentally  healthy,  or  have  children  of  physical  or 
mental  health,  if  the  girl  or  woman  has  a  shape  less 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  who  cer- 
tainly has  anything  but  a  waspish  waist. 

336.  Don't  forget  that  previous  to  being  a  mother, 
you  have  a  double  responsibility  ;  if  you  seek  to  do 
your  duty  you  can  look  towards  having  a  healthy 
child ;  if  you  allow  yourself  to  drift  into  improper 
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courses  in  any  regard,  you  court  illness  and  may  pro- 
duce hideous  deformity  in  your  child. 

337.  Don't  believe  that  birth  is  necessarily  painful 
to  the  mother  ;  a  woman  whose  mother  and  grand- 
mother lived  physiologically  need  not  suffer  when  she 
also  becomes  a  mother.  Is  this  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  inducement  to  you  to  strive  to  that  perfection 
which  will  confer  many  other  olessings  on  the  human 


race  ? 

338.  Don't  consider  the  epoch  previous  to  maternity 
as  one  of  disease. 

339.  Don't  allow  a  woman,  before  becoming  a 
mother,  to  live  otherwise  than  naturally. 

340.  Don't  forget  that  an  unborn  child  is  liable  to 
contract  communicable  diseases  from  its  parents  or 
others. 

341.  Don't  consider  a  woman  otherwise  than  an 
unworthy  thing  if  she  from  vanity,  selfishness,  or  her 
"  social  obligations,"  refuses  to  nurse  her  child. 

342.  Don't  cherish  any  sentiment  but  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  woman  whose  physical  condition  pre- 
vents her  nursing  her  child. 
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343.  Don't  conclude  that  a  new-born  child  which 
does  not  breathe  is  dead,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
plunge,  it  alternately  in  cold  and  hot  baths,  and  slap 
the  body  at  the  same  time  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  ; 
in  the  event  of  this  failing,  induce  artificial  respira- 
tion (250)  and  after  cleansing  out  the  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief,  pinch  the  nostrils  together  and  blow 
vigorously  into  the  mouth  ;  then  press  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  so  as  to  force  tho  air  oat  again,  repeating  this 
performance  until  the  child  breathes  without  assist- 
ance. 

344.  Don't  be  deterred  from  placing  a  baby  to  its 
mother's  breasts  because  milk  does  not  flow  from 
them  ;  the  infant  needs  the  colostrum  which  precedes 
the  milk. 

345.  Don't  keep  a  nurse  who  would  attemp  to  pump 
out  the  colostrum  and  to  supplant  it  by  artificial  food 
or  drugs  given  to  the  baby. 

346.  Don't  imagine  that  a  child  comes  into  the 
world  hungry. 
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347.  Don't  disregard  the  importance  of  establishing 
regularity  in  all  regards  from  the  moment  of  birth. 

348.  Don't  inflict  an  infant  with  drugs  to  prevent 
colic  ;  rather  strive  to  spare  it  suffering  by  proper  diet. 

349.  Don't  start  a  new-born  baby  on  a  career  of 
colic  and  more  serious  troubles,  by  giving  it  any  food 
but  that  provided  by  Nature.  The  fact  that  the 
mother's  breast  has  no  milk  in  the  beginning,  is  one 
of  Nature's  wise  provisions  ;  the  child's  first  few  meals 
will  be  of  a  character  that  provide  what  it  needs  and 
what  ignorant  people  try  to  supply  with  oil  and  sugar 
and  other  abominations. 

350.  Don't  give  a  child  ice-water. 

351.  Don't  murder  your  child  with  soothing-syrups. 

352.  Don't  awaken  a  healthy  child  from  its  sleep — 
not  even  to  show  your  best  friend  how  pretty  its  eyes 
are. 

353.  Don't  torture  yonr  baby  by  tying  it  up  like  a 
bundle  of  rags. 

354.  Don't  make  your  child  miserable  by  dressing  it 
in  stiff  or  tight  clothes  that  hamper  its  movements, 
chafe  the  delicate  skin,  or  impede  free  circulation,  res- 
piration and  intestinal  action. 
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855.  Don't  allow  any  rough  garments  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  child's  skin  ;  the  softest  kind  of  wool  is 
the  proper  clothing  for  a  baby. 

356.  Don't  accuse  an  innocent  crying  baby  of  "tem- 
per -"  examine  it  for  pins  or  uncomfortable  clothing. 
If  you  cannot  elicit  the  cause  and  abate  it,  send  for 
your  physician. 

357.  Don't  give  a  child  its  principal  bath  at  any 
other  time  than  previous  to  putting  it  to  bed. 

358.  Don't  rely  upon  a  child's  sensations  or  appear- 
ance as  a  guide  for  the  temperature  of  its  bath,  but 
invest  in  a  thermometer  to  properly  test  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath. 

359.  Don't  put  an  infant  into  water  of  less  or  more 
than  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

360.  Don't  allow  your  child  to  be  sick  during  teeth- 
ing ;  if  you  carefully  guard  its  diet  and  see  to  its 
cleanliness  it  should  have  no  trouble. 

361.  Don't  believe  that  your  baby  must  be  sick  dur- 
ing its  second  summer  ;  if  you  take  proper  care  of  it, 
its  second  summer  should  be  more  satisfactory  than 
its  first. 
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362.  Don't  nurse  a  child  under  one  month  of  age  of- 
tener  than  every  hour-and-a-half. 

363.  Don't  feed  a  child  three  months  old  oftener 
than  every  three  hours,  and  twice  at  night. 

364.  Don't  make  the  above  changes  in  nursing- 
time  otherwise  than  by  gradually  extending  the  inter- 
vals, so  that  when  the  third  month  is  reached  its 
regular  meals  will  be  every  three  hours. 

365.  Don't  conclude  that  a  child  needs  food  each 
time  it  manifests  hunger.  Try  to  assuage  thirst  by 
several  teaspoonsfull  of  boiled  and  cooled  water. 

366.  Don't  disregard  drooling  (drilling  ?)  in  a 
child  ;  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  indicates  that  it 
does  not  receive  sufficient  or  proper  nourishment. 

367.  Don't  believe  that  any  kind  of  food  can  be 
better  for  an  infant  than  its  mother's  milk. 

368.  Don't  confound  your  child  with  a  churn,  to  be 
shaken  up,  jounced,  or  rocked,  after  it  is  filled  with 
milk. 

369.  Don't  attempt  to  feed  an  infant  each  time  it 
cries  ;  a  pin  may  be  pricking  it. 

370.  Don't  believe  that  a  baby  cannot  be  taught  its 
regular  nursing  hours. 

6 
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371.  Don't  stand  an  infant  on  its  feet  before  it 
learns  to  walk  of  its  own  accord. 

372.  Don't  attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  walk  ;  it  will 
learn  this  mode  of  progression  without  being  taught, 
as  soon  as  its  bones  are  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 
it  in  an  erect  pasture,  without  danger  of  permanent 
deformity. 

373.  Don't  try  to  make  a  prodigy  of  your  baby. 

374.  Don't  rock  a  child  to  sleep  ;  teach  it  to  fall 
asleep  without  such  adventitious  means. 

375.  Don't  endeavor  to  wean  a  child  by  hushing 
its  demands  for  food  with  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork, 
tied  to  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to 
its  toe  or  elsewhere.  This  savagery  is  so  often  prac- 
ticed -and  advised  by  ignorant  people,  that  it  merits 
notice  here. 

CHILDHOOD. 

376.  Don't  conclude  because  a  woman  has  had  six- 
teen children,  that  she  knows  better  than  physicians 
how  they  should  be  treated. 

377.  Don't  beat  a  child  for  eating  coal,  chalk,  slate- 
pencils  or  earth  ;  have  your  physician  elicit  the  cause 
and  cure  it. 
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378.  Don't  abbreviate  your  child's  life  by  urging  it 
to  "  eat  like  a  man."  When  he  becomes  a  man  he 
will  eat  like  one. 

379.  Don't  allow  a  child  to  be  at  your  table  unless 
it  can  refrain  from  food  that  it  should  not  have,  with- 
out crying. 

380.  Don't  reward  or  bribe  a  child  with  candy. 

381.  Don't  give  a  child  any  sweets,  except  molasses- 
candy  or  chocolate  caramels,  and  these  only  very 
rarely. 

382.  Don't  conclude,  because  a  child  amuses  itself 
chewing  a  bread-crust,  that  it  can  digest  plum-pud- 
ding and  mince-pie. 

383.  Don't  poison  a  child  with  pea-nuts,  pickles  or 
anything  that  it  is  not  able  to  digest. 

384.  Don't  give  a  child  any  and  all  food  under  the 
delusion  that  it  must  accustom  itself  to  variety.  Milk, 
beef,  eggs  and  bread,  are  varied  enough  to  suit  the 
best-born  child  in  the  world — even  yours. 

385.  Don't  permit  a  child  under  five  to  remain  out 
of  bed  after  eight  P.  M.,  even  if  you  have  to  forego 
your  most  sacred  social  duties  or  miss  a  most  brilliant 
first  night  at  the  theatre. 
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386.  Don't  allow  a  child  to  sleep  otherwise  than 
undressed  and  covered  in  a  cool  bed. 

387.  Don't  try  to  cure  a  child  of  enuresis  (bed- 
wetting)  in  any  other  manner  than  by  encouraging 
regularity  of  habit ;  if  this  fails,  consult  your  physi- 
cian. 

388.  Don't  hesitate  to  kill  a  nurse,  even  though  she 
be  your  wife,  if  she  attempts  to  give  your  children 
"good  shapes"  by  the  use  of  corsets  or  tight  shoes  ; 
growing  limbs  want  free  play,  cutaneous  perspiration 
wants  a  free  outlet,  and  the  internal  organs  want  free- 
dom from  compression.  The  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
liver  and  intestines  should  not  be  compressed. 

389.  Don't  beat  children,  because  thus  you  prove 
that  you  have  not  intelligence  sufficient  to  guide  them 
properly. 

390.  Don't  let  your  child  be  your  master  in  things 
that  are  not  for  its  benefit. 

391.  Don't  think  that  a  child  will  cry  for  the  moon, 
unless  you  teach  it  to  aspire  to  its  possession. 

392.  Don't  require  your  children  to  do  exactly  as 
you  have  done  ;  however  perfect  you  may  consider 
yourself,  remember  that  are  they  only  one-half  modelled 
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alter  your  type,  and  the  other  half  is  that  of  your  wife. 
Nature  objects  to  hard  uniformity  in  vital  and  moral 
forms,  but  works  on  the  plan  of  evolution,  not  of  self- 
ish reproduction. 

393.  Don't  attempt  to  force  nature  in  the  shaping 
and  development  of  your  child's  body  or  mind. 

394.  Don't  allow  a  child  to  dread  darkness,  but 
teach  it  early  to  find  its  way  about  its  room  without 
light. 

395.  Don't  pull  a  child  across  gutters  by  one  arm  ; 
lift  it  over  gently,  raising  it  with  both  your  hands, 
even  if  by  so  doing  you  expose  your  best  dress  to  be- 
draggling with  mud.  Remember,  too,  that  the  posture 
is  not  an  ungraceful  one  ;  in  fact  the  prettiest  and 
most  elegant  things  a  woman  does,  are  the  incidentals 
to  caring  for  and  protecting  her  child. 

THE   SICK  ROOM. 

396.  Don't  undertake  to  nurse  a  patient  unless  you 
possess  that  fortunate  moral  and  intellectual  balance 
which  would  prevent  your  becoming  morbid  from 
constant  contact  with  suffering. 

397.  Don't  forget  that  suffering  frequently  makes 
individuals    exquisitely    ill-tempered,    and    therefore 
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they  must  not  be  held  accountable  for  their  words  or 
actions. 

398.  Don't  resent  even  a  blow  given  you  by  a 
patient  ;  remember  that  it  is  his  illness,  not  his  ill- 
nature,  that  prompts  it.  Conclude  that  if  a  patient 
strikes  you,  you  are  not  the  proper  one  to  nurse  him. 

399.  Don't  punish,  or  threaten  to  punish,  a  contu- 
macious patient  by  the  cold  bath,  or  other  savagery, 
unless  positively  directed  to  do  so  by  his  physician. 

400.  Don't  employ  harsh  measures  or  language  to 
avoid  gratifying  a  patient's  foolish  whims  or  fancies  ; 
if  the  patient  cannot,  or  will  not,  listen  to  reason, 
temporize  with  him,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of 
the  decision  upon  the  physician. 

401.  Don't  worry  a  patient  by  the  recital  of  horrible 
cases,  similar  or  dissimilar  to  his. 

402.  Don't  make  a  patient  worse  by  maudlin  sympa- 
thy, but  employ  gentle  encouragement. 

403.  Don't  grin  idiotically  at  a  patient  suffering 
acute  pains,  while  you  delude  yourself  that  you  are 
"  encouraging  him." 

404.  Don't  speak  in  stage-whispers  in  the  sick  room. 
If  the  patient  has  to  die,  it  is  better  that  the  disease 
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kill    him    than    that    you    should    frighten  him  to 
death. 

405.  Don't  allow  bed-sores  to  form.  The  person 
doomed  to  lie  on  his  back  for  any  length  of  time, 
should  be  protected  by  air-  or  water-cushions  under 
the  buttocks,  shoulders,  etc. 

406.  Don't  put  a  patient  on  a  water-bed  unless  it 
has  been  filled  with  water  which  heats  it  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  To  prevent  the  cushion  from  adhering 
to  the  patient,  cover  it  smoothly  with  the  blanket  and 
sheet. 

407.  Don't  expose  a  patient  to  injury  by  using  pins 
on  the  covers,  or  cushions,  bandages,  dressings,  etc.  ; 
these  should  be  held  in  position  by  being  properly  sewed. 

408.  Don't  neglect  to  examine  a  helpless  or  uncon- 
scious person  frequently  to  discover  whether  he  is  in  a 
wet  or  filthy  condition. 

409.  Don't  fail  to  frequently  turn  the  patient  on  his 
side,  and  wash  his  eutire  back  with  extract  of  ham- 
mamelis,  or  solution  of  tannin,  and  report  to  the 
physician  as  soon  as  you  observe  even  the  slightest  red 
or  bluish  spot  on  the  skin. 

410.  Don't  allow  soap  to  get  into  the  patient's  e^cs 
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while  bathing ;  if  this  accident  shonld  occur  through 
your  carelessness  while  bathing  a  helpless  patient, 
wipe  out  the  soap  with  a  soft  cloth  or  corner  of  a 
towel  ;  to  attempt  to  wash  it  out  with  water  usually 
increases  the  suffering. 

411.  Don't  allow  a  patient  to  stand  or  sit  about  after 
the  bath  ;  dry  him  quickly,  and  clothe  him  rapidly  ; 
or  if  he  is  very  weak,  wrap  him  in  large  towels  and 
blankets,  and  dry  each  part  separately  while  he  lies 
down,  keeping  the  other  parts  of  the  body  carefully 
covered. 

412.  Don't  wreak  your  brutality  upon  an  innocent 
suffering  child,  by  endangering  its  life  compelling  it 
to  swallow  drugs  while  pinching  its  nose  ;  the  month 
being  thus  forcibly  opened,  the  epiglottis  is  raised 
from  the  windpipe  and  the  air  rushing  into  the  lungs 
can  easily  carry  the  medicine  with  it.  The  fact  that 
you  have  always  followed  this  method  is  no  argument 
in  its  favor ;  if  you  cannot  persuade  a  little  patient,  or 
an  adult  helpless  one,  to  take  his  medicine  otherwise, 
secure  the  services  of  a  person  who  has  sense  enough 
to  be  able  to  treat  sufferers  with  humanity  at  least. 

413.  Don't  neglect  to  provide  some  kind  of  occupa- 
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tion  to  patients  who  are  capable  of  work ;  it  wears 
away  the  tedium  of  illness  or  convalescence,  prevents 
introspection  and  morbid  thoughts.  The  writer 
desires  here  to  record  his  gratefulness  to  his  daughter, 
then  aged  four  years,  who  hurried  his  convalescence 
from  a  serious  illness,  by  taking  him  into  partnership 
in  the  manufacture  of  hideously  grotesque  lamp-mats 
and  pin  wheels,  which  she  taught  him  to  make.  He 
hopes  that  the  critics  who  may  deem  this  book  worth 
mentioning,  will  not  express  regret  that  the  author 
did  not  limit  himself  to  this  class  of  work  ever  after- 
wards. 

414.  Don't  deem  bathing  other  than  a  necessity  for 
all  patients,  to  be  omitted  only  on  orders  to  that  effect 
from  the  physician. 

415.  Don't  allow  a  patient  to  bathe  except  in  a 
properly  warmed  room. 

416.  Don't  neglect  to  immediately  report  to  the 
physician  any  marks,  bruises,  sores,  pains,  or  evidence 
of  disease,  as  soon  as  they  are  observed. 

417.  Don't  administer  baths  under  88,  nor  over  98 
degrees,  unless  by  special  order  to  thtit  effect. 

418.  Don't  allow  a  patient  to  bathe  alone. 
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419.  Don't  turn  on  the  hot- water  when  a  helpless 
patient  is  in  the  bath  alone. 

420.  Don't  fail  to  consider  it  an  accomplishment  if 
you  are  able  to  send  a  patient  to  sleep  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  your  voice  in  reading  or  speaking;  if, 
however,  you  learn  that  the  patient  feigns  sleep  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  yon,  then  do  not  annoy  him  again 
until  he  has  recovered,  and  is  no  longer  at  your  mercy. 

421.  Don't  endanger  the  life  of  a  serioudy  ill  per- 
son by  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  '''change  of 
heart  ;"■  remember  that  it  were  better  he  survive  than 
that  he  die  in  your  religious  or  political  faith  ;  when 
he  has  recovered,  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  yonr  attempts  at  proselyting  ;  anyone  making  snch 
attacks  on  you,  your  family  or  friends,  during  illness, 
should  be  arrested  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
(See  Lockwood's  "  1000  Legal  DonHs.") 

422.  Doirt  be  disagreeably  humble  towards  a 
patient ;  he  will  conclude  that  you  arc  endeavoring  to 
pose  as  a  martyr,  because  of  the  need  of  caring  for 
him  ;  rather  endeavor  to  convince  him  by  your  con- 
duct that  his  care  is  a  pleasant  duty. 

423.  Don't,  when  the  care  of  a  patient  devolves  upon, 
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you,  be  anything  but  kind  and  sympathetic,  yet  firm 
and  just. 

424.  Don't  make  a  nervous  patient  more  nervous  by 
"  fidgeting,"  nor  by  devotion  to  the  furtherance  of  your 
personal  attractiveness. 

425.  Don't  make  noises  of  any  kind  after  the  patient 
has  taken  an  hypnotic  ;  it  is  given  to  secure  the  sleep 
he  requires,  and  if  you  prance  about  the  room,  rustle 
your  dress  or  even  pick  your  teeth,  you  can  make 
sufficient  noise  to  disturb  him  and  counteract  the 
effect  of  his  potion. 

420.  Don't  hesitate  a  moment  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  some  less  awkward  person,  if  you  cannot  nurse 
a  patient  without  stumbling  against  his  bed. 

427.  Don't  do  anything  that  can  possibly  annoy, 
startle  or  excite  a  patient. 

428.  Don't  permit  noise  or  light  if  it  disturb  a 
patient,  especially  if  suffering  with  delirium  tremens, 
meningitis,  tetanus  or  delirium  of  any  kind. 

429.  Don't  neglect  an  opportunity  to  lead  the 
patient's  thoughts  from  his  sufferings  ;  if  you  have  not 
the  tact  to  invent  means  of  amusing  or  of  occupying 
the  patient's  thoughts   during  his  weary  hours  of  suf- 
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fering,  you   are  not  the  proper  person  to  care  for 
him. 

430.  Don't  pester  the  patient  by  endeavoring  to  im- 
press him  with  your  knowledge  or  "powers"  in  sick- 
ness. 

431.  Don't  torture  the  patient,  if  you  are  an  indif- 
ferent or  stumbling  reader,  by  insisting  on  reading  to 
him. 

432.  Don't  say  or  do  anything  that  could  even  ever 
so  slightly  weaken  the  patient's  faith  in  his  physician. 

433.  Don't  undertake  the  care  of  a  patient  unless 
you  can  act  intelligently  and  with  judgment. 

434.  Don't  be  domineering  towards  a  patient  and  thus 
delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that  you  are  decided 
and  firm  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  physician's  orders. 

435.  Don't  deem  anything  you  note  in  the  patient 
too  trivial  to  report  to  the  physician. 

436.  Don't  neglect  to  inform  the  physician  of  differ- 
ences in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  patient  in 
the  doctor's  presence  and  absence  ;  remember  that, 
especially  in  acute  illness,  the  arrival  of  anyone,  par- 
ticularly the  physician,  in  the  sick  room,  causes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  conduct,  feelings,  etc.,  in  the  patient. 
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437.  Don't  speak  of  the  patient's  sufferings  in  his 
presence. 

438.  Don't  neglect  to  privately  inform  the  physician 
of  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  untruthfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

439.  Don't  accuse  the  patient  of  untruthfulness  or 
exaggeration  in  his  presence. 

440.  Don't  remain  in  the  room  where  a  physician  is 
examining  or  visiting  a  patient,  unless  the  physician 
requests  your  presence  ;  remember  that  no  matter  how 
familiar  you  are  with  the  patient,  you  may  prevent 
him  from  making  important,  delicate  statements  to 
the  physician. 

441.  Don't  imagine  that  a  person  qualified  only  by 
strength  and  assurance  is  the  proper  one  to  administer 
massage  ;  careful  instruction  and  preliminary  prac- 
tice are  absolute  essentials  to  a  masseur  or  masseuse. 

442.  Don't  employ  a  masseur  who  makes  you  ner- 
vous, nor  one  who  "  mauls  "  you,  nor  one  who  is  not 
in  good  health,  nor  a  talkative  one,  nor  one  that  tries 
to  convince  you  that  he  is  "  full  of  electricity,"  which 
he  claims  he  can  impart  to  you. 

443.  Don't,  when  a  patient  requires  two  nurses, 
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keep  either  of  them  if  they  manifest  petty  jealousies 
or  the  slightest  evidences  of  discord  or  disagreement. 

444.  Don't  retain  a  professional  attendant  whose 
circumstances  do  not  require  her  to  be  a  nurse,  but 
whose  love  for  the  vocation  is  the  incentive  thereto ; 
such  statements  are  only  pretexts  for  shirking  duties. 

445.  Don't  keep  a  professional  nurse  who  quarrels 
with  or  complains  of  the  servants  ;  the  nurse  who 
cannot  at  once  ingratiate  herself  with  the  entire 
household,  even  if  it  contains  fiends  incarnate,  is  in- 
capable of  managing  the  sick-room  to  the  patient's 
benefit. 

446.  Don't,  when  retaining  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional nurse,  imagine  that  you  are  engaging  another 
servant.  Eemember  that,  while  one  or  another  may 
not  have  as  much  social  polish  as  you,  all  arc  or  should 
be  graduates  of  Training  Schools  and  therefore  have 
been  taught  their  profession. 

447.  Don't  treat  the  nurse  other  than  as  your  physi- 
cian's representative  in  his  absence,  remembering  that 
an  offense  to  the  nurse  is  an  offense  to  the  physician. 
If  the  nurse  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  courtesy 
due  to  a  lady  or  gentleman,  that  particular  nurse  has 
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not  properly  selected  her  or  his  vocation,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  another  should  be  sought. 

448.  Don't  neglect  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  body-thermometer  (fever-thermometer)  ;  it 
is  the  only  reliable  indicator  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
body-temperature,  and  upon  the  careful  study  of  its 
variations  the  successful  treatment  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous cases  depends. 

449.  Don't  deprecate  the  superior  professional  value 
of  Doctors  Quiet,  Diet,  and  Merryman. 

COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES. 

450.  Don't  expose  yourself  and  others,  by  incom- 
plete insolation  of  those  affected  with  communicable 


451.  Don't  believe  that  all  are  compelled  to  have  the 
eruptive  diseases  of  childhood. 

452.  Don't  believe  that  one  attack  of  a  communica- 
ble disease  protects  against  another.  (The  writer 
treated  a  gentleman,  aged  seventy-two,  who  had  two 
distinct  sets  of  small-pox  pits,  and  this  third  attack 
was  of  a  confluent  character.) 

453.  Don't  kiss  your  children  on  the  mouth- 
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454.  Don' t  allow  anybody,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  kiss  your  children's  mouths  ;  only  tolerate  but  a 
very  select  few  to  kiss  them,  and  then  only  on  the 
forehead  or  cheeks. 

455.  Don't  travel  unprovided  with  your  own  drink- 
ing-cup,  as  glasses,  etc.,  in  public  places,  have  often 
been  the  means  of  communicating  incurable  disease. 

456.  Don't  visit  patients  affected  with  measles, 
diptheria,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  or 
cholera,  unless  you  must. 

457.  Don't  permit  nurses  or  servants  to  visit  their 
friends  while  you  or  they  have  a  patient  sick  with  a 
communicable  disease. 

458.  Don't  send  letters  from  the  sick-room. 

459.  Don't  visit  friends  if  you  have  a  patient  in  the 
house  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

460.  Don't  enter  a  sick-room  of  this  class  of  patients 
when  you  are  over-heated,  tired  or  hungry. 

461.  Don't  send  your  children  to  a  school  visited  by 
children  who  have  relatives  sick  with  communicable 
diseases. 

462.  Don't  stand  between  the  patient  and  a  fire- 
place, window  or  door. 
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463.  Don't  carry  anything  from  the  sick-room  with 
you  ;  not  even  flowers. 

464.  Don't  neglect  to  change  all  of  your  clothes,  and 
to  thoroughly  wash  your  hair  and  beard  before  mak- 
ing another  visit. 

465.  Don't  eat  or  drink  any  of  the  patient's  food. 

466.  Don't  expose  yourself  with  a  person  suffering 
from  small-pox,  scarlet,  typhoid  or  yellow  fever, 
measles,  diptheria,  or  any  other  infectious  disease  ;  but 
if  you  have  done  so  inadvertently  or  of  necessity,  strip 
yourself  as  soon  as  possible,  take  a  warm  bath,  employ- 
ing carbolized  or  borated  soap  ;  carefully  wash  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  rinse  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  immediately  with  a  solution  of  hypermanganate 
of  potash,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  change  all  of 
your  garments.  Send  the  clothes  you  have  worn  to 
be  disinfected  by  over-heated  steam  for  at  least  an 
hour  in  a  temperature  of  115  degrees  Centigrade  (263 
Fahrenheit).  After  the  bath,  take  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  if  constipated,  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil, 
with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine. 

467.  Don't  touch  the  hide,,  wool  or  flesh  of  an 
herbiverous  animal  dead  of  splenic  fever  ;  if  you  have 
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done  so  and  find  a  black  spot  presenting  itself  (malig- 
nant pustule  appears  most  frequently  on  the  lips), 
apply  thereto  a  paste  made  of  quinine  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  remove  this  paste  every  three  hours  and 
apply  a  fresh  quantity.  Before  making  a  new  appli- 
cation of  paste,  wash  the  sore  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  hy permanganate  of  potash,  all  of  which 
contributes  to  killing  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

468.  Don't  imagine  that  vaccination  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  small-pox. 

469.  Don't  decry  vaccination  because  in  a  few 
isolated  instances  it  does  not  prevent  small-pox. 

470.  Don't  allow  humanized  vaccine  to  be  used  in 
vaccination. 

471.  Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  a  vaccine-scab, 
taken  from  an  apparently  healthy  child,  must  neces- 
sarily be  free  from  the  taint  of  heredity. 

472.  Don't  overlook  the  importance  of  even  a  slight 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  in  cholera  times. 

473.  Don't  forget  that  cholera  is  propagated  by 
infected  water  and  food,  especially  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

474.  Donjt  fail  to  bum  the  patient's  garments,  and 
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everything  else  he  has  come  in  contact  with,  after  the 
communicable  disease  is  over. 

ORGANS   OF  RESPIRATION, 

475.  Don't  neglect  a  "common  cold"  in  the. very 
beginning,  as  it  may  lead  to  rheumatism,  bronchitis, 
pleurisy  or  even  fatal  pneumonia.  At  bed-time  take 
a  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  followed  by  hot  lemonade, 
six  grains  of  quinine  or  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
and  cover  yourself  thoroughly.  If  you  are  not  per- 
fectly well  in  the  morning,  remain  abed  and  send  for 
your  physician.  If  not  within  reach  of  a  physician, 
take  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  or  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 
until  free  effect  is  produced.  Drink  copiously  of 
flax-seed  or  slippery-elm  tea,  and  take  a  quarter-  or 
half-teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  ipecac  every  two  or  three 
hours,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  quinine.  Paint  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  rub  it  thoroughly  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

476.  Don't  forget  the  old  maxim  :  "Peed  a  cold, 
and  starve  a  fever."  When  both  are  present,  let  your 
physician  decide  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

477.  Don't  allow  a  person  suffering  with  pulmonary 
consumption  to   sleep   in  the   same  room  or  remain 
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therein  long  with  healthy  persons.  While  physicians 
do  not  agree  on  the  contagions  character  of  consump- 
tion, it  is  well  to  remember  that  Koch's  bacillus 
tuberculosis  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  if  Koch's 
experiments  prove  anything,  his  bacilli  are  able  to 
find  their  way  into  healthy  lungs  and  there  reproduce 
themselves. 

478.  Don't,  if  you  consider  consumption  a  conta- 
gious disease,  allow  the  dwelling  in  which  a  person 
died  thereof,  to  be  used  by  healthy  people,  unless  the 
walls  and  wood-work  have  been  scrubbed  and  all  of 
the  rooms  thoroughly  disinfected  by  chlorine  gas  or 
super-heated  steam,  and  subsequen  tly  freely  ventilated 
for  some  weeks.  Even  when  the  contagious  character 
of  consumption  is  not  admitted,  it  will  be  wise  to 
remember  that  numbers  of  people  have  died  of  con- 
sumption who  have  successively  occupied  the  same 
closely  and  never  properly  disinfected  dwellings. 

479.  Don't  be  so  cruel  as  to  send  a  hopeless  case  of 
consumption  to  die  away  from  home.  Not  every  con- 
sumptive patient  must  die  soon.  (During  the  years 
that  I  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Central  America  I 
had  a  large  number  of  patients,  whose  phthisical  lungs 
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could  not  have  allowed  them  to  live  elsewhere,  even  a 
few  months). 

THE  EYE. 

480.  Don't  confound  an  oculist  (specialist  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye)  with  a  spectacle-seller. 

481.  Don't  imagine  that  spectacles,  properly 
adjusted  by  an  oculist,  do  anything  but  preserve  the 
sight. 

482.  Don't  neglect  to  heed  the  experience  which 
many  have  suffered  in  having  their  digestions  destroyed 
by  pills  of  a  quack,  and  deduce  therefrom  that  the 
optician's  clerk  may  spoil  your  eyes  for  life  by  his 
inexpert  selection  of  glasses  for  you. 

483.  Don't  deem  French  hygienists  ultra-careful  in 
requiring  vendors  of  spectacles  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  that  govern  druggists  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  serve  their  customers  without  physician's  prescrip- 
tions. 

484.  Don't  wear  spectacles  that  do  not  exactly  cor- 
rect your  degree  of  visual  defect.  The  glass  should  be 
neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong. 

485.  Don't  wear  goggles  except  in  very  dusty  places, 
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or  where  the  eyes  could  be  injured  by  flying  sparks  or 
metallic  particles. 

486.  Don't  fail,  when  wearing  goggles,  to  raise  them 
from  the  eyes  frequently,  that  they  may  receive  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  and  relieve  them  from  the  poultice 
formed  by  exhalations  retained  by  the  goggles. 

487.  Don't  imagine  that  because  only  one  eye  is 
inflamed,  the  other  may  be  exposed  to  strong  light 
with  impunity.  (The  visual  nerves  cross  and  inter- 
mingle within  the  skull ;  consequently  irritation  of 
one  eye  is  very  prone  to  affect  the  other.) 

488.  Don't  imagine  that  it  is  funny  to  evert  the 
lids  and  poke  your  fingers  into  the  eye  ;  it  is  disgust- 
ing and  dangerous, 

489.  Don't  keep  your  babes  in  dark  rooms,  unless 
so  ordered  by  your  physician  ;  the  eye,  like  every  other 
organ,  has  to  be  exercised  and  accustomed  to  its 
work  by  practice. 

490.  Don't  lose  a  moment  in  obtaining  professional 
services  when  a  new-born  babe  presents  a  discharge 
from  the  eyes,  remembering  that  the  discharges  from 
the  eyes  may  result  in  total  blindness  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 
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491.  Don't  allow  children  affected  with  eye-troubles 
to  sleep  with  healthy  children,  who  might  become 
infected. 

492.  Don't  neglect  to  seek  professional  advice  when- 
ever there  is  a  copious  and  especially  a  purulent  dis- 
charge from  your  eyes. 

493.  Don't  allow  any  alteration  in  your  sight  to  pass 
unobserved  without  seeking  competent  advice ;  in 
many  cases  this  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  general 
constitutional  derangement,  or  the  results  of  a  faulty 
mode  of  life  (indulgence  in  alcohol,  tobacco,  excessive 
food,  unhealthy  surroundings). 

494.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  very  common 
affection  called  "granulated  lids"  (trachoma)  is  most 
frequent  in  overcrowded  tenement  houses,  barracks, 
badly  conducted  hospitals  and  damp  private  dwellings. 

495.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  mismanagement, 
foul  air  or  any  incidental  disease,  can  convert  the  most 
innocent  catarrh  of  the  eye  into  an  infectious,  danger- 
ous disease. 

496.  Don't  expose  yourself  to  the  glare  of  white 
light  of  great  intensity,  such  as  is  reflected  from  snow 
fields  or  chalk  rocks.      Blue  glasses  should  be  wore 
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under  such  circumstances,  as  a  protection  against  tem- 
porary blindness,  or  night-blindness  which  may  result. 
Many  oculists  contend  that  the  greater  frequency  of 
cataract  in  rural  populations  is  the  result  of  exposure 
to  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun. 

497.  Don't  conclude  that  from  its  character,  electric 
light  can  injure  only  the  eyes,  but  take  heed  from  the 
fact  that  people  who  work  continuously  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  glare  of  electric  light  have  contracted 
erethema  of  the  skin. 

498.  Don't  work  or  strain  your  eyes  in  electric 
light  unless  you  are  protected  from  its  glare  by 
uranium  glass,  which  absorbs  the  ultra-brilliant  or 
chemical  rays,  most  abundant  in  electric  light  (which 
affect  not  only  the  optic  nerve,  but  the  anterior  tissues 
of  the  ball  and  its  liquid  media). 

499.  Don't  allow  your  children  to  frequent  schools 
that  are  insufficiently  lighted  or  admit  light  through 
ground  glass. 

500.  Don't  read,  write  or  work  on  small  objects 
with  insufficient  light  or  in  twilight,  nor  in  rooms 
where  you  receive  the  day-light  broken  or  irregularly 
dispersed  through  ground-glass  windows,  or  in  artificial 
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light     that     comes    to    you    through    ground -glass 
globes. 

501.  Don't  read  while  lying  down. 

502.  Don't  write  or  read  unless  you  can  distinctly 
see  what  is  before  you. 

503.  Don't  read,  write,  or  do  any  delicate  work  un- 
less receiving  the  light  from  the  left  side. 

504.  Don't  read  in  street-cars  or  other  jolting  vehicles. 

505.  Don't  imagine  that  the  eye  does  not  do  physical 
labor  or  that  it  cannot  become  tired  ;  the  effort  of 
focussing  distant  objects  and  near  ones  is  certainly 
very  great,  as  can  be  seen  in  works  on  physiology. 

506.  Don't  allow  any  person  suffering  from  even 
ever  so  slight  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  to  use  the 
same  wash-basin  or  towels  that  another  employs. 

507.  Don't  sleep  in  a  hot  or  badly-ventilated  room 
when  suffering  from  any  eye  trouble. 

508.  Don't  imagine  that  the  eyes  can  be  benefited 
by  holding  them  open  under  fresh  water. 

509.  Don't  fear  to  open  your  eyes  under  salt  water. 

510.  Don't  forget  that  tears  are  salty,  and  the 
natural  lubricants  of  the  eye,  therefore  moderately 
salt  water  cannot  injure  it. 
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511.  Don't  use  anything  to  convey  water  to  your 
eyes  except  your  hands,  scrupulously  washed,  or  a 
clean  handkerchief. 

512.  Don't  neglect  to  clean  and  bathe  your  eyes  as 
often  as  they  are  filled  with  dust  or  covered,  with 
perspiration ;  use  preferably,  soft,  tepid  water  that 
has  been  filtered  and  boiled  and  add  thereto  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  remembering  that  tears,  the  natural 
lubricant  of  the  eyes,  are  salty. 

513.  Don't  injure  your  eyes  by  applying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  that  might .  decompose  there  and 
produce  disease. 

514.  Don't  believe  that  saliva  or  urine  applied  to 
the  eye  can  ever  do  anything  but  injure  it. 

515.  Don't  attempt  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  a 
patient's  eye  with  your  tongue. 

516.  Don't  try  to  remove  foreign  bodies  that  have 
become  imbedded  in  any  part  of  the  eye  ;  until  your 
physician  arrives  or  can  be  reached,  wash  the  eye  with 
hot  water,  or  if  obtainable,  a  saturated  solution  of 
boracic  acid,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 

517.  Don't  endeavor  to  remove  foreign  bodies  that 
lie  loosely  in  the  eye    (dirt,  sand),  otherwise  than  as 
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follows  :  Press  the  finger  on  the  lower  lid  ;  turning 
the  finger  down  slightly  everts  the  lid  while  the 
patient  looks  as  high  up  as  he  can.  If  the  foreign 
body  be  seen,  it  may  then  be  wiped  off  with  a  soft, 
clean  handerchief,  or  better,  antiseptic  cotton.  If 
the  foreign  body  is  under  the  upper  lid,  grasp  the 
lashes  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger ;  lift  the  lid 
from  the  eye-ball,  and  draw  this  firmly  down  outside 
the  lower  lid.  Then  allow  it  to  slide  slowly  back  so 
that  the  lashes  of  the  lower  lid  sweep  over  its  entire 
inner  surface.  If  this  does  not  remove  the  body  after 
several  attempts,  then  grasp  the  lashes,  ordering  the 
patient  to  look  down,  and  rest  the  point  of  a  pencil 
on  the  middle  of  the  lid  that  you  have  drawn  down. 
As  soon  as  the  pencil  rests  there,  turn  the  lid  upward 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  note  how  easily  it  is 
everted.  Drop  the  pencil  and  hold  the  lid  in  that 
position  while  you  seek  for  the  foreign  body,  which 
then  can  be  readily  removed,  if  not  tightly  imbedded. 
When  removed,  continue  to  hold  the  lid  in  the  same 
position  and  order  the  patient  to  look  up  ;  as  soon  as 
he  does  so,  relax  your  hold  and  the  lid  will  return  to 
its  proper  position. 
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518.  Don't  believe  that  the  use  of  an  eye-stone  is 
free  from  danger. 

519.  Don't  neglect  to  take  your  child  to  an  oculist 
as  soon  as  you  observe  that  it  squints. 

520.  Don't  imagine  that  every  case  of  squint  re- 
quires an  operation ;  the  early  use  of  proper  glasses 
may  correct-the  defect  before  operative  interference  is 
necessary. 

521.  Don't  use  atropine  (active  principle  of  bella- 
donna) to  give  your  eyes  a  large,  lustrous  appearance. 
This  is  a  beautifier  permissable  only  in  people  whose 
death  would  be  desirable  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity— provided  they  will  not  reform. 

522.  Don't  trust  anyone  who  claims  the  ability  to 
give  you  drugs  that  will  remove  scars  from  the  eye, 
or  elsewhere. 

523.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  believe  that  the  eye 
has  ever  been  taken  out,  laid  on  the  cheek,  "  scraped 
and  put  back  again."  An  eye  thus  treated  would  be 
blind  forever. 

THE   EAE. 

524.  Don't  attempt  to  clean  the  ears  with  anything 
but  the  tip  of  the  little  finger. 


THE    EAR.  lOv? 

525.  Don't  box  a  child's  ears,  unless  you  wish  to  risk 
breaking  the  drum  or  injuring  the  small  bones  that 
play  so  important  apart  in  the  mechanism  of  hearing. 

526.  Don't  kiss  on  the  ear  ;  it  is  possible  thus  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  external  auditory  canal  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  burst  the  drum  or  at  least  seri- 
ously injure  its  tension. 

527.  Don't  attempt  to  pick  insects  out  of  the  ear ; 
endeavor  to  kill  them  by  inserting  a  piece  of  cotton- 
wool soaked  in  a  solution  of  salt  or  vinegar,  plugging 
the  ear  entirely.  Then  lie  the  patient  on  the  affected 
side  and  instruct  him  to  press  the  hand  firmly  on  the 
ear.  As  soon  as  the  noise  and  irritation  cease,  the 
plug  may  be  withdrawn,  when  the  insect  will  probably 
be  found  imbedded  in  it.  Nor  should  you  endeavor  to 
remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear  otherwise  than  by 
injections  (continuous  stream  of  fountain  syringe)  of 
warm  water. 

528.  Don't  forget  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  ear- 
drum by  soaking  it,  in  consequence  of  excessive  use  of 
hot  water  injections. 

529.  Don't  deem  ear-wax  unclean.    Its  purpose  is  to 
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lubricate  the  ear,  and  to  prevent  small  bodies  or  insects 
penetrating  too  deeply. 

530.  Don't  attempt  to  remove  hardened  ear-wax  by 
picking  it  out.  If  you  cannot  reach  a  physician,  when 
hardened  ear-wax  becomes  troublesome  or  painful,  you 
may  gently  inject  (preferably  by  means  of  a  fountain 
syringe)  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  to  each  pint  of 
which  half  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been 
added.  This  will  convert  the  wax  into  a  soap  which 
will  run  out  with  the  water. 

531.  Don't  bend  the  affected  side  when  injecting 
the  ear,  otherwise  than  towards  the  floor,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  injection  to  flow  out  readily. 

532.  Don't  employ  any  force  whatever  in  injecting 
water  into  the  ear. 

533.  Don't  perform  feats  of  legerdemain  which 
might  cause  children  to  believe  that  you  insert  any- 
thing into  your  ear.  The  desire  for  imitation  might 
cause  them  to  really  put  articles  into  their  ears,  and 
thus  work  irreparable  damage. 

THE   NOSE. 

534.  Don't  endeavor  to  remove  substances  from  the 
nose    with    hair-pins,  pins,    or   anything  else.      The 
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natural  secretions  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  a 
healthy  person ;  when  disease  requires  mechanical 
assistance,  the  surgeon  is  the  one  to  render  it. 

535.  Don't  keep  the  mouth  closed  when  using  the 
nasal  douche ;  by  following  this  rule  you  cause  the 
substance  injected  into  one  nostril  to  flow  freely  out 
of  the  other. 

536.  Don't  hold  the  head  otherwise  than  bent  far 
forward  when  using  the  nasal  douche ;  otherwise  the 
liquid  used  may  flow  into  the  throat. 

537.  Don't  tear  the  hairs  out  of  the  nose.  They  are 
placed  there  to  keep  out  foreign  bodies,  and  if 
removed  will  afterwards  grow  strong  and  unsightly. 

BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

538.  Don't  condemn  a  person  suffering  with  an  im- 
aginary disease  as  a  malingerer  or  a  hypocrite,  because 
he  usually  suffers  far  more  than  would  a  person  really 
affected  with  the  disease. 

539.  Don't  overlook  the  influence  of  the  emotions 
on  the  body;  remember  that  a  child's  physical  condi- 
tion can  be  ruined  by  such  an  apparent  trifle  as  an 
instant's  fright. 
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540.  Don't  conclude  that  every  person  who  staggers 
is  intoxicated.  The  term  "  tight,"  for  drunkenness  is 
a  remarkably  incorrect  one,  for  the  motions  of  a  per- 
son suffering  with  alcoholic  intoxication,  show  a 
marked  looseness.  A  really  "tight"  person  is  one 
suffering  with  locomotor  ataxia,  whose  walk  is  stiff, 
irregular  and  shows  that  his  every  motion  is  at  vari- 
ance with  his  intentions.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the 
number  of  patients  with  locomotor  ataxia,  who  are 
arrested  as  inebriates. 

541.  Don't  carry  out  any  threat  of  harsh  treatment 
with  a  case  you  consider  hysterical  unconsciousness ; 
if  threats  do  not  suffice,  the  case  requires  professional 
services. 

542.  Don't  imagine  that  hysterical  unconsciousness, 
or  convulsions,  are  the  result  of  "  innate  cussedness ;  " 
they  require  careful  treatment  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. 

543.  Don't  hastily  designate  a  case  as  hysterical. 
To  properly  define  "hysteria"  would  require  a 
book  at  least  one  hundred  times  the  size  of  this  one. 

544.  Don't  allow  an  epileptic  to  be  alone,  even 
when  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
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545.  Don't,  as  a  rule,  attempt  to  cure  an  insane 
person  anywhere  but  in  an  asylum. 

546.  Don't  overlook  the  importance  of  the  symptom 
of  vomiting  after  an  injury  to  the  head  or  spine. 

547.  Don't  leave  the  bath-room  unlocked  when  not 
in  use  if  a  patient  with  any  kind  of  delusion  is  in  the 
house. 

548.  Don't  allow  a  vulgar,  profane  or  immoral  per- 
son to  come  in  contact  with  patients,  especially  not 
those  suffering  with  mental  or  nervous  disorders. 

549.  Don't  forget  that  patients  addicted  to  any  of 
the  vices  (alcohol-habit,  opium,  chloral,  cocoaine  and 
others)  have  lost  their  will-power ;  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  desire  to  reform,  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  cajole,  bribe,  threaten  or  assault 
people  to  induce  them  to  pander  to  their  vice,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Take  particular  care  that  such  per- 
sons do  not  come  into  contact  with  servants  or  others, 
who  might  be  led  to  yield  to  their  desires. 

550.  Don't  fear  to  offend  a  patient  addicted  to  any 
of  the  previous  habits  (alcoholism,  opium,  chloral, 
quinine,  and  others),  but  examine  all  possible  places 
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and  even  all  improbable  ones,  where  lie  may  have  con- 
cealed the  means  of  gratifying  his  vice. 

551.  Don't  imagine  that  for  any  reason  you  are 
capable  of  diagnosing  insanity  ;  remember  that  physi- 
cians, specialists  and  experts  at  that,  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so. 

552.  Don't,  if  it  falls  to  your  lot  to  care  for  a  men- 
tally afflicted  person,  fail  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  concealed  characteristics  of  the  principal  forms  of 
insanity.  When  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  remem- 
ber that : 

Melancholiacs  have  frequently  a  tendency  to  suicide, 
and  particularly  by  starvation  ; 

Maniacs  are  often  homicidal  or  destructive  ; 

The  monomaniac  can  exercise  duplicity  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  and  may  for  a  time  conceal  his  delusion  ; 

The  "dement"  is  prone  to  be  filthy  in  his  habits, 
even  to  the  extent  of  eating  and  drinking  excremen- 
titious  matter  ; 

An  insane  epileptic  may  suddenly  spring  from  appar- 
ent peace  and  serenity  into  the  most  dangerous  mani- 
acal paroxysms ; 

The  hysterical  insane  often  make  false  or  pseudo- 
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attempts  at  suicide  and  sometimes  the  attempt  becomes 
real  without  the  patient  so  intending  it ; 

A  patient  suffering  with  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  though  frequently  very  weak,  has  delusions  of 
strength  and  grandeur,  and  is  liable  to  become  pugna- 
cious. 

553.  Don't  overlook  the  possibility  of  the  principal 
accidents  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  insane  patients ; 
many  of  them  have  weak  heart,  degenerated  liver  or 
kidneys,  some  have  lung-troubles,  and  often  their 
bones  are  very  brittle  ;  such  patients  must  be  handled 
very  carefully,  lest  serious  injury  be  caused  them,  and 
they  must  be  particularly  watched,  that  they  do  not 
inadvertently,  cause  themselves  serious  injury,  for 
which  the  attendants  are  apt  to  be  blamed. 

554.  Don't  conclude,  without  careful  investigation, 
that  accidents,  such  as  fractures,  injuries,  even  deaths 
occurring  among  the  insane,  apparently  from  violence, 
are  caused  by  mal-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants. 

555.  Don't  conclude  because  a  patient  has  the 
(i insane  ear"  (haematoma  auris)  that  he  has  received 
an   injury  to  it,  because   in   some  cases  of  general 
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paralysis  of  the  insane  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
degeneration,  and  by  no  means  the  consequence  of 
injury,  falls  or  blows. 

556.  Don't  disregard  the  fact  that  serious  injuries 
may  result  from  even  careful  handling  of  an  insane 
patient ;  the  frail,  brittle  ribs  may  easily  break  from 
mere  efforts  used  to  prevent  a  patient  from  injuring 
himself. 

557.  Don't  ignore  the  fact  that  some  patients  have 
the  delusion,  generally  in  religious  manias,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  mutilate  themselves — as  to  pluck  out  an 
eye  as  it  has  offended,  or  that  it  behooves  them  to  cut 
off  the  right  hand,  and  that  they  will  employ  the  most 
ingenious  means  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

558.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  insane  can 
simulate  sanity  and  insanity,  so  that  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  real  and  simulated  mental  condition. 

559.  Don't  forget  that  nearly  all  forms  of  insanity 
can  be  complicated  by  hysteria- 

560.  Don't  continue  to  employ  a  nurse  for  an  insane 
person  unless  he  or  she  is  firm,  but  forbearing,  prompt 
but  not  hasty,  courageous  but  not  aggressive,  full  of 
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tact  but    employing  no  deceit,  and  beyond  all,  not 
demonstrative  or  "  fussy.'" 

561.  Don't  infer  that  because  the  patient  is  insane 
he  cannot  perceive  the  deceit  or  duplicity  in  those 
with,  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

562.  Don't  encourage  an  insane  patient  in,  or  ridi- 
cule him  because  of  his  delusions. 

563.  Don't  allow  a  person  suffering  with  suicidal 
monomania  to  be  alone  an  instant  day  or  night ; 
remember  that  such  patients  have  killed  themselves, 
employing  more  shrewdness  than  sane  people  could 
conjure  up ;  thus  cases  are  on  record  of  monomaniacs 
hanging  themselves  by  shoe-strings  or  apron  strings 
from  door  knobs,  by  employing  sheets,  bed-ropes,  bed- 
clothes— as  far  as  even  garters, — to  the  same  end. 
Mills'  in  "Nursing  and  Care  of  the  Insane/''  tells 
of  a  patient  who  endeavored  to  commit  suicide  by 
ligating  his  tongue,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  are 
two  similar  cases ;  the  means  employed  to  the  same 
end  would  hardly  bear  recital  in  a  book  for  the  gene- 
ral public.  Monomaniacs  have  drowned  themselves 
in  slop-pails  and  wash-basins.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  shrewdness  with  which  suicidal  monomani- 
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acs  can  accomplish  their  ends  occurred  in  a  case  in 
which  the  writer  was  called  for  surgical  assistance  by 
the  physician.  This  patient,  an  excellent  physician, 
and  apparently  perfectly  sane  on  all  subjects  except 
the  desire  to  kill  himself,  had  been  saved  from  the 
result  of  eating  matches,  poisoning  by  belladona,  poi- 
soning by  ammonia,  stabs  by  scissors  and  knives^ 
injuring  the  carotid  artery  with  a  thumb  lancet,  slit- 
ting the  brachial  artery  with  a  razor,  several  gunshot 
wounds — in  an  unwatched  moment  broke  a  pane  of 
ghiss  and,  with  a  segment  thereof,  ripped  open  his 
entire  abdomen,  so  that  the  contents  thereof  hung  to 
the  floor  from  the  chair  on  which  he  sat.  He  seemed 
delighted  with  the  idea  that  he  had  eluded  the  vigi- 
lencc  of  his  nurses,  and  died  glorying  at  his  success. 

564.  Don't  disregard  the  warning  of  nervous 
derangement  or  error  of  habit,  manifested  in  the 
tendency  to  sleep  at  other  hours  than  natural  ones. 

ELECTRICITY. 

565.  Don't  employ  Faradism,  Franklinism,  Galvan- 
ism, or  any  other  of  the  forms  of  electricity,  unless 
under  your  physician's  directions  ;  remember  that  the 
owner  of  a  battery,  a  nurse,  or  a  battery-maker,  is  as 
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little  entitled  to  prescribe  its  use,  or  to  apply  it,  as  lias 
a  carpenter  the  right  to  plan  the  erection  of  a  large 
and  complicated  edifice. 

566.  Don't  imagine  that  any  benefit  can  result  from 
the  use  of  sudden,  violent,  electric  shocks,  except  in 
narcotic  poisonings,  and  then  they  may  kill  if  not 
intelligently  administered 

567.  Don't  endanger  the  plumbing  of  your  house 
by  emptying  battery-fluid  into  the  sinks,  washbowls, 
etc. 

568.  Don't  use  electricity  to  the  extent  of  twisting 
or  knotting  the  muscles  beyond  voluntary  control. 

569.  Don't  think  that  any  prowess  is  manifested  or 
benefit  derived  from  the  abuse  of  electrical  batteries 
in  the  manner  that  you  are  invited  to,  at  public  fairs 
and  pleasure  resorts. 

570.  Don't  apply  electricity  to  the  head,  neck  or 
abdomen,  as  strongly  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
remember  that  a  patient's  sight  can  be  forever  destroyed 
by  the  incautious  use  of  the  current. 

571.  Don't  use  a  sponge-electrode,  or  other  electrode, 
that  is  not  perfectly  clean. 

572.  Don't  forget  that  dry  electrodes  expend  the 
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electric  currents  on  the  skin,  while  wet  electrodes 
make  the  skin  part  of  themselves  and  supply  the 
deeper  tissues  with  the  current  (Duchenne). 

573.  Don't  employ  electricity  after  meals. 

574.  Don't  apply  electricity  to  a  limb,  unless  it  is 
entirely  relaxed  ;  that  is,  not  to  a  leg  while  the  patient 
stands  on  it,  or  holds  it  stiffly  drawn,  nor  to  an  arm 
firmly  extended,  etc. 

575.  Don't  leave  the  zinc  in  an  electric  battery  lon- 
ger than  necess.iry  for  use. 

576.  Don't  cover  the  open  cells  of  a  battery  immedi- 
ately after  using,  but  allow  the  battery  to  stand  uncov- 
ered for  a  few  minutes,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
gases  generated  by  chemical  action  ;  if  the  battery  is 
covered  immediately,  the  gases  are  retained,  and  the 
chemical  action  continues  unnecessarily,  consuming 
the  zinc  and  the  fluids,  and  thus  the  battery  is 
weakened. 

SOME  POPULAR  ERRORS. 

577.  Don't  confound  medical  societies  with  trades- 
unions  ;  they  are  not  devofed  to  physician's  financial 
interests,  but  their  meetings  are  held  mainly  for  the 
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interchange  of  experiences    in    the   prevention   and 
scientific  treatment  of  disease. 

578.  Don't  imagine  that  hospitals  are  erected  as 
places  devoted  to  experimenting  on  suffering  human- 
ity. 

579.  Don't  imagine  that  the  ultra-familiar  names  of 
diseases  and  symptoms  are  at  all  significant  of  their 
character  ;  the  ancients  devised  names  in  the  main 
fanciful,  or  perhaps  in  accord  with  the  ancient  idea  of 
harmony. 

580.  Don't  imagine  that  a  healthy  person  ever 
requires  medicine. 

581.  Don't  accept  the  silly  idea  that  a  person  can 
be  kept  in  health  by  taking  drugs. 

582.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  bled  or  made  sick 
by  taking  medicines  in  the  spring. 

583.  Don't  conclude  because  a  small  quantity  of  a 
drug  has  relieved  you,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  same 
will  cure  you  ;  it  may  kill  you. 

584.  Don't  kill  a  dog  who  has  bitten  anyone  ;  rather 
wait  to  see  whether  he  developes  madness. 

585.  Don't  believe  that  "the  hair  of  the  dog  will 
cure  its  bite." 
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586.  Don't  imagine  that  physicians  employ  long 
words  to  mystify  laymen  ;  truth  is,  technical  words 
are  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  conciseness ;  it  is 
easier  and.  more  concise  to  call  "the  muscle  which 
raises  the  shoulder-blade,"  levator  scapulm. 

587.  Don't  imagine  that  a  cough,  if  neglected,  can 
produce  consumption  ;  cough  is  a  symptom  of  many 
troubles,  consumption  included. 

588.  Don't  imagine  that  living  in  the  stench  of  a 
stable  is  conducive  to  health  ;  if  stablemen  were  not 
healthy  and  strong  they  would  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  putrefying  particles  tlaat  enter  their  lungs. 

589.  Don't  call  fever  a  disease ;  it  is  a  symptom ; 
that  is,  one  of  the  manifestations  common  to  many 
diseases. 

590.  Don't  imagine  that  anasmia  is  a  disease  by 
itself  ;  the  pallor  and  debility  show  that  the  blood  is 
impoverished  by  some  cause  which  must  be  sought  and 
removed. 

591.  Don't  try  to  stop  bleedings  of  any  kind  by 
amulets,  incantations  or  nonsensical  verses. 

592.  Don't  believe  that  you  can  cause  warts  to  dis- 
appear by  touching  them  with  a  piece  of  stolen  meat, 
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burying  it  at  midnight  or  any  other  time  ;  have  your 
physician  remove  them  with  nitric  acid  or  whatever 
he  may  deem  best. 

593.  Don't  torture  your  liver  with  blue-mass,  podo- 
phyllin  or  other  so-called  cholagogues,  unless  your 
physician  decides  that  they  are  necessary. 

594.  Don't  imagine  that  because  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  "  stirring  up  the  liver/'  that  you  cannot 
stop  it  to  your  advantage. 

595.  Don't  believe  that  any  drugs  will  travel 
through  the  blood  and  pick  out  poisonous  particles 
therefrom. 

596.  Don't  imagine  that  blood-letting  can  be  em- 
ployed to  allow  only  "  bad  blood"  to  escape. 

597.  Don't  imagine  because  a  disease  is  pronounced 
incurable  that  it  is  beyond  relief. 

598.  Don't  believe  that  the  state  of  the  moon  exer- 
cises any  influence  upon  diseases  except  imaginary 
ones. 

599.  Don't  imagine  that  left-handedness  is  a  defect ; 
while  the  superior  development  of  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  seems  to  indicate  that  the  right  side  which  it. 
governs  is  chosen  to  perform  greater  and  better  func- 
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tions,  it  is  proven  by  many  instances  that  the  left  side 
of  the  body  is  susceptible  to  equal  development.  The 
writer  holds  the  opinion  that  the  conventionality 
which  causes  us  to  urge  our  children  to  become  right- 
handed  is  an  injury  to  them,  as  it  prevents  them  from 
becoming  ambidextrous  (able  to  use  the  right  and  left 
hand  equally). 

CONCLUSION. 

600.  Don't  think  that  after  memorizing  and  thor- 
oughly understanding  the  contents  of  this  book,  you 
know  all  yon  should  not  do  to  preserve  health,  to 
abbreviate  illness,  and  to  prolong  life.  Doubtless  it 
contains  many  apparent  contradictions,  and  an  appal- 
ling quantity  of  crudities  of  expression ;  the  former 
may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  most  medical 
writers  have  in  simplifying  medical  ideas,  and  the 
latter,  the  author  feels  are  true.  He  throws  himself 
upon  the  leniency  of  his  readers,  and  hopes  that  the 
sales  of  this  book  will  cause  him  or  some  better  writer 
to  treat  the  subject  more  exhaustively  in  the  future. 

To  cover  the  event  of  a  second  edition  of  this  book 
being  called  for,  the  author  requests  all  readers,  and 
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especially  physicians,  to  send  him  notes  of  such  mat- 
ters which  he  may  have  overlooked,  or  was  compelled 
to  omit  by  the  size  of  this  edition. 

The  solicited  contributions  will  be  duly  credited  to 
their  authors,  if  permission  to  that  effect  is  given. 

Meanwhile,  if  a  single  pain  be  spared,  if  a  life, 
even  that  of  the  lowliest  in  the  world,  be  saved  in 
consequence  of  what  this  little  book  contains,  the 
author's  labors  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

215  West  48th  St.,  New  York. 
October  1,  1887. 
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THE  FIGTTRE9  REFER  TO  THE  NUMBERS   OF  THE   PARAGRAPHS. 


ABDOMEN,  41. 

ABNORMAL  DESIRES,  377. 

ABSTAINERS  have  better  chances  for  recovery  in  febrile 
diseases,  42. 

ACCIDENTS  to  the  insane,  553. 

ADVERTISERS,  medical,  not  reliable,  8. 

AFRICAN,  skin  of,  253. 

AIR,  foul,  132,  135  ;  —  cushion,  405. 

ALCOHOL,  42 ;  lowers  the  temperature,  44,  265,  266 ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 331 ;  intoxication  by,  540 ;  —  habit,  549. 

ALLOPATH,  74. 

AMBIDEXTERITY,  599. 

AMULETS,  591. 

AMUSEMENTS,  38,  429. 

ANAEMIA,  590. 

ANIMAL  breeding,  324. 

ANIMAL  FOOD,  33,  34,  114;  in  pregnancy,  330. 

[127] 
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ANTISEPTIC  surgery,  39. 

APPARENT  death  of  the  new-born,    343 ;  —  injuries  to  the 

insane,  554. 
APPETIZERS,  216. 
ARABS  on  coffee,  242. 
ARTERIAL  bleeding,  301. 
ARTIFICIAL  light,   500;  respiration,  256s   257,   258;  sleep, 

172. 
ATAVISM,  30. 
ATMOSPHERE,  130. 
ATAXIA  LOCOMOTOR,  540. 
ATROPINE,  274,  521. 
AUTHORITIES,  52. 
AWKWARDNESS,  426. 

BACILLUS  tuberculosis,  477. 

BATH,   136,  140,   141,  249,  410,  411,  414,  415,  417,  418,  419, 

547. 
BATTERY  FLUID,  567. 
BEATING  CHILDREN,  389. 
BEAUTY  SLEEP,  163. 
BED-ROOM,  166, 167;  —  time,  385;  —  wetting,  387;  -sores, 

405,  409. 
BEEF  TEA,  not  a  food,  210. 
BELLADONNA,  274. 
BITES  AND  STINGS,  276,  278. 
BLEEDING,  298,  299 ;  arterial,  301 ;  amulets  and  incantations 

in,    591;    from   lungs,    303;     from   nose,    302;    venous, 

300. 
BLOOD-LETTING,  596;  —  purifiers,  595. 
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BODY-THERMOMETERS,  448. 

BOXING  EARS,  525. 

BRAIN -WORK,  99;  —  and  nervous  system,  538. 

BREATH,  169. 

BREEDING,  324. 

BRUISES,  416. 

BURNING  GARMENTS,  474. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS,  279. 

CACAO,  241. 

CANDY,  380,  381. 

CARRON  OIL,  281. 

CASTOR  OIL,  252. 

CATARACT,  496. 

CATCHING  DISEASES,  450,  467. 

CELLAR,  134. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  mountains  for  consumptives,  479. 

CHAGRES  FEVER,  34. 

CHANGE  OF  HEART,  421. 

CHARITY  misapplied,  107 ;  —  patients,  50. 

CHEMICAL  RAYS,  498. 

CHEERFULNESS,  326. 

CHEESE,  putrid,  199. 

CHEWING,  46;  tobacco,  180. 

CHILD-BIRTH,  337. 

CHILDHOOD,  376;  food  in,  384;  sleep  in,  385. 

CHILDREN,  122,  328,  334 ;  beating,  389 ;  spoiled,  390,  391, 

402. 
CHLORAL  HABIT,  549. 
9 
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CHOCOLATE  caramels,  331. 

CHOLERA,  456,  472. 

CICATRICES,  284. 

CIGARETTES,  179. 

CLEANLINESS,  39,  129. 

CLOSETS,  124. 

CLOTHING  in  summer,  110. 

COAST-FEVERS,  34. 

COCAINE-HABIT,  594. 

COCOA,  241. 

COFFEE,  241  ;  Arabs  on,  242  ;  tannin  in,  243. 

"  COLDS,"  246,  475,  476. 

COLIC,  306  ;  infantile  — ,  348,  349. 

COLOR  of  garments,  153,  154. 

COLOSTRUM,  344;  bad  substitute  for,  345. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES,  contractible  before  birth,  340, 
450,  451;  — one  attack  does  not  protect  necessarily 
against  future  ones,  406,  452,  455,  457. 

CONCEALED  CHARACTERISTICS  of  some  forms  of  insan- 
ity, 552. 

CONCLUSION,  600. 

CONDUCT  in  sick-room,  401,  402,  403. 

CONSIDERATION  to  physicians,  77. 

CONSTIPATION,  194. 

CONSUMPTION,  477,  478;  Mountains  of  Central  America 
for  — ,  479. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES,  450. 

CONTUMACIOUS  PATIENTS,  399. 

CONVULSIONS,  307,  308;  infantile  — ,  309,  310,  311. 

CORSET,  147,  388. 
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COSMETICS,  231. 

COUGHS;  587. 

COWARDICE,  43. 

CROUP,  40. 

CROWDED  neighborhoods,  130. 

CURES  cannot  be  guaranteed,  9. 

CURING   DISEASE    not   the    physician's    most    important 

duty,  75. 
"CUSSEDNESS,"  innate,  542. 

DARKNESS,  fear  of,  394. 

DARK  rooms,  489. 

DEATH,  premature,  32  ;  should  be  painless,  22. 

DECEIT,  561. 

DEFECTS,  moral  and  physicial,  18. 

DELIRIUM,  428. 

DELUSIONS,  557,  562. 

"  DEMENTS,"  552. 

DENTITION,  360. 

DESIRES,  abnormal,  377. 

DIAGNOSIS  of  insanity,  551. 

DIARRHOEA,  195,  19G,  244,  472,  473. 

DIET,  33. 

DIGESTIBILITY,  relative,  245. 

DIGESTION,  191,  248. 

DIPHTHERIA,  40,  456. 

DISEASE  not  an  entity,  3;  self-limited,  6  ;  —  is  sin,  30. 

DISEASES,  names  of,  579. 

DISGUSTING  drugs,  67,  68. 

DISINFECTANTS,  23;  the  best,  24, 
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DISLOCATIONS,  313. 

DIVORCE,  when  proper,  328. 

DOG,  mad,  584;  hair,  585. 

DORMITORY,  166,  160. 

DOUCHE,  nasal,  535. 

DRAINAGE,   123  to  128. 

DRAUGHTS,  247. 

DRINKING,  222,  223;  —  cup,  455. 

"  DROOLING,"  36G. 

DROWNING,  256,  257,  258. 

DRUGGING  children,  412. 

DRUGS,  most  valuable,  21  ;  —  alone  cannot  cure,  91  ;  —  for 

field-case,  315. 
DRUGGISTS'  prescriptions,  66. 
"DRULING,"  366. 
DRUNKENNESS,  265,  266,  540. 
DUPLICITY,  561. 
DYED  garments,  148. 
DWELLINGS,  133. 

EAR,  524;  foreign  bodies  in  — ,  527;  injections  into  — ,  528; 

insane—,  555  ;  tricks  with  — ,  533;  —  wax,  529,  530.  531, 

532. 
EATING,  217. 
EDUCATION,   its  sanitary  advantages,  48;    in  hygiene,    99, 

100  ;  proper  balance  necessary,  101. 
EIGHT  HOURS  WORK,  103. 
ELECTRICITY,  565 ;  to  eyes,  570. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  497,  498 ;  —  shocks,  566. 
ELECTRODES,  571. 
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EMERGENCIES,  255  ;  popular  instruction  in  the  treatment 

of,  316. 
EMOTIONS,  539. 
ENCOURAGEMENT,  402,  403. 
ENURESIS,  387. 
EPILEPSY,  544,  552. 
EPISTAXIS,  302. 
ERRORS,  POPULAR,  577. 
EUTHANASIA,  16. 
EVOLUTION,  392. 
EXCESSES,  115  to  119. 
EXPERIENCE,  7. 
EYE,  480,  487,  488,  489;  foreign  bodies  in,  515,  516.  517; 

—  stone,  518. 
EYES,  in  hysterical  unconsciousness,  267 ;  discharges  from, 

506. 

FAINTING,  260,  261. 

FANCIES,  patients',  400. 

FAT,  197. 

FAULTS,  moral  and  physical,  18. 

FEEDING  infant,  346,  347. 

FEVER,  589  ;  —  thermometer,  448. 

FEVERS,  33,  476. 

FIELD-CASE,  315. 

FrLTH,  101. 

FIRE-PLACES,  132. 

FITS,  307  to  311. 

FLOWERS  can  carry  contagion,  463. 

FOCUSING,  505. 
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FOOD,  198;  animal,  33,  34,  35;  in  summer,  111,  114,  207; 
variety,  201 ;  excessive,  202;  quantity,  203  to  206  ;  in  hot 
countries,  208  ;  repugnant,  211;  table  of  relative  digesti- 
bility, 245,  251;  artificial,  367;  child's,  384;  a  possible 
carrier  of  disease,  465. 

FOREIGN  BODIES,  290;  swallowed,  290;  in  nostrils,  291; 
in  wind-pipe,  292,  293  ;  in  oesophagus,  294 ;  in  throat, 
295;  in  eye,  515  to  517. 

FRACTURES,  313. 

FRIGHT,  539. 

FROST,  285  to  289. 

FRUIT-SKINS,  11;  "  specked,"  193. 

FUR,  152. 

GARMENTS,  143  ;  should  be  burned  after  infectious  diseases, 

474. 
GAS,  illuminating,  297. 
GENERAL  PARALYSIS  of  the  insane,  552. 
GLARE  OF  LIGHT,  498. 
GODLINESS,  129. 
GOGGLES,  485,  486. 
"  GOOD  FAMILY,"  90. 
"  GRANNY  DOCTORS,"  377. 
GRANULATED  LIDS,  494. 
GREAT-COATS,  color  of,  154. 
GREEKS,  25,  101. 
GRIEF,  prolonged,  25.. 
GUARANTEED  cures,  9. 
GUTTER,  lifting  child  across,  895. 
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HABITS,  540. 
HEMATOMA  AURIS,  555. 
HAHNEMANN,  74. 
HAIR-DYES,  174;  bleaching,  175. 
HARSHNESS,  541. 
HAT,  173. 

HEAD,  178;  injuries  to,  546. 
HEALTH  preservation,  10;  of  the  unborn,  325. 
HEART,  118,  176,  177,  178. 
HEAT,  prostration  by,  268. 
HELMET,  173. 
HELPLESS  patients,  408. 
HEREDITY,  81,  310,  327. 
HERNIA,  strangulated,  40,  304,  305. 
HIGH  HEELS  and  uterine  troubles,  158. 
HORRIFYING  patients,  401. 
HOSPITALS,  20,  578. 
HOTELS,  dangerous,  128 ;  sea-side,  232. 
HOT  CLIMATES,  136. 
HOT  WATER,  222. 
HUMAN  BODY  NOT  A  MACHINE,  9. 
HUMILITY,  422. 
HYDROPHOBIA,  584. 
HYGIENE,  01. 
HYPNOTICS,  145,  172. 
HYSTERIA,  543  ;  insane,  552. 

HYSTERICAL  UNCONSCIOUSNESS,  267,  541 ;  —  insanity, 
552. 
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ICE,  190,  220;  —  cream,  212;  unclean,  221;  —  water,  222; 
to  infants,  350. 

IDLENESS,  104. 

IGNORANCE,  a  cause  of  disease,  99. 

ILL-NATURE,  398,  399. 

ILLUMINATING  GAS,  297. 

IMITATION,  120,  121,  122. 

INCURABLE  DISEASES  not  necessarily  beyond  relief,  597. 

INDISCRETIONS,  28,  29. 

INEBRIETY,  265,  266. 

INFANCY,  343. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES,  450. 

INFERENCES,  12. 

INFLAMMATIONS,  36. 

"  INNATE  CUSSEDNESS,"  542. 

INSANITY,  545;  accidents  in,  553,  554;  concealed  character- 
istics in  some  forms  of,  552;  can  be  complicated  with  hys- 
teria, 559 ;   diagnosis  of,   551 ;  nurses  in,  560 ;  simulation 
of,  558. 
INSTRUCTING  the  physician,  78. 
INSTRUMENTS  of  precision,  54;  for  emergencies,  315. 
INTOXICATION,  540. 
INVALIDS,  irritable,  397. 

JOLTING  VEHICLES,  reading  in,  504. 

KISSING,  45B,  454,  526. 
KOCH,  477. 
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LABOR,  103;  mental,  96. 

LACTATION,  344. 

LATIN  PRESCRIPTIONS,  49. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS,  599. 

LEGS,  372. 

LETTERS  as  carriers  of  disease-germs,  458. 

LIGHT,  159,  496;  defective,  499;  electric,  497,  498. 

LIGHTNING,  259. 

LIVER,  593,  594. 

LOVE,  321. 

LUNGS,  bleeding  from,  rarely  fatal,  303. 

MALIGNANT  PUSTULE,  467. 

MANIACS,  552. 

MASSAGE,  441,  442. 

MATERNITY,  335. 

MATRIMONY,  317 ;  ill-advised,  322. 

MAUDLIN  SYMPATHY,  402. 

MEALS,  219,  456. 

MEAT,  33;   "  gamey,"  198;  rare,  209;  raw,  209.  * 

MEDICAL  ignorance,  72 ;  —  literature,  14 ;  —  societies,  12. 

MELANCHOLIACS,  552. 

MENINGITIS,  428. 

"MENS  SANA  IN  CORPORE  SANO,"  101. 

MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  538. 

MENTAL  INACTIVITY  is  not  rest,  95. 

MILK,  214,  215  ;  mothers',  344. 

MILO,  VENUS  OF,  336. 

MINCE-PIE,  382. 

MOHAMMED,  200. 
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MONOMANIACS,  552. 

MOON,  598. 

MOSES,  200. 

MOUNTAINS  of  Central  America  for  consumptives,  479. 

MURDERING  INFANTS,  351. 

MUTILATIONS,  557. 

NAMES  OF  DISEASES,  579. 

NAPOLEON,  220. 

NARCOTICS,  172,  258. 

NASAL  DOUCHE,  535. 

NATURE'S  remedies,  21,  56;  —laws  are  immutable,  317, 
393. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES,  538. 

NEW  INVENTIONS,  54. 

NOMENCLATURE  OP  DISEASES,  69. 

NOSE  bleed,  302,  534  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  534. 

NURSE,  infants'  ignorant,  345  ;  qualifications  of  a  good  pro- 
fessional "trained  "  nurse,  396,  443  to  4-46. 

NURSING  INFANT,  341,  344;  frequency,  302  to  305. 

OBJECT  of  this  book,  12. 

OCCUPATION  for  the  aged,  32 ;  for  invalids,  413. 

OCULIST,  480. 

ODORS,  offensive,  131. 

OPERATIONS,  40. 

OPHTHALMIA,  490. 

OPIUM  HABIT,  549. 

OPTICIAN,  480. 
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PALATABLE  DRUGS,  67,  68. 
PALPITATIONS,  176. 
PARALYSIS,  262. 
PARASITES,  intestinal,  200,  209. 
PARLOR,  160. 

PASSIONS,  15,  16;  should  be  controlled,  17. 
PASSIVE  MOTIONS,  37. 
PEANUTS,  383. 
PENNYROYAL,  oil  of,  278. 
PERITONITIS,  41. 

PERNICIOUS  fevers,  not  self-protecting,  35. 
PORK,  200. 

PRINTED  AUTHORITY,  51. 
PRODIGIES,  infantile,  373. 

PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE,  its  limitations,  58  ;  —dig- 
nity necessary,  87 ;  secrecy,  85  ;  impartiality.  88,  89. 
PROGENITORS,  318. 

PROLIFICNESS  does  not  impart  medical  lore,  376. 
PROLONGATION  OP  LIFE,  32. 
PROMPTNESS,  13. 
PROSELYTING,  421. 
PULSE,  19. 
PUSTULE,  malignant,  467. 

QUACKERY,  8,  73,  430. 

RAYS,  chemical,  498. 

READERS,  420. 

READING,  501,  502 ;  —  in  jolting  vehicles,  504. 

RECOGNIZING  HEALTH,  76. 
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RECORDS  of  each  illness,  60. 

REFINED  AMUSEMENTS,  38. 

REMEDIES,  the  same  will  not  always  cure  similar  conditions, 

4,5. 
RESPIRATION,  256 ;  organs  of,  475. 

REST,  36  ;  from  business,  106  ;  in  narcotic  poisonings,  272. 
RETIRING  from  active  life,  105,  106. 
RHEUMATISM,  37. 
RICHELIEU  on  indiscretions,  29. 
ROCKING  INFANTS,  374. 
ROMANS,  101,  202. 
ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques,  169. 
ROUTINE  not  useful  in  medicine,  53. 
RUBBER  SHOES,  155. 
RUPTURE,  40,  304,  305. 
RUSSIAN  baths,  140;  —great-coats,  154. 

SADNESS,  25. 

SCALDS,  279. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  456. 

SCARS,  284 ;  on  eyes,  524.  t 

SCHOOLS,  461. 

SEA-SIDE,  232,  233;  —voyages,  234,  235;  —  sickness,  235, 

236. 
SEASONS,  106,  154. 
SIBERIAN  great-coat,  154. 
SICK-ROOM,  396,  402,  403,  404,  501. 
SIESTA,  161. 
SIGHT,   spectacles  preserve,  481 ;    improper  spectacles  can 

injure,  483 ;  in  defective  light,  500. 
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SIMULATION  OF  SANITY  AND  INSANITY  by  the  Insane, 

558. 
SKIN,  136,  138,  253,  284;  —  affected  by  light,  498. 
SLEEP,  127;  in  summer,  161;  average,  162,  165;  in  impure 

air,    168;     in  open   air,    170;    greater    susceptibility    to 

changes  in   temperature    during — ,171;    artificial,    172, 

254;  defective,  564. 
SMALL-POX,  452,  456. 
SMOKING,  181. 
SNAKE-BITES,  275. 
SOCIAL  OBLIGATIONS,  341. 
SOCIETIES,  MEDICAL,  57T. 
SOLDIER,  Turkish,  250. 
SOOTHING  SYRUPS,  351. 
SPECTACLES,  481,  483. 
SPINE,  546. 

"  SPRING  MEDICINES,"  582. 
SPONGE-BATH,  141. 
SQUINTING,  519,  520. 
STABLE,  588. 
STAGE  WHISPERS,  404.  L 
STAGGERING,  540. 
STILL-BIRTH,  343. 
STIMULANTS,  240,  241. 
STITCH  IN  TIME,  13.       • 
STOCKINGS,  149. 
STOMACH,  177. 

STRENGTH  not  an  advantage  in  febrile  diseases,  45. 
SUICIDE,  552;  in  monomania,  563. 
SUMMER  clothing,  110  ;  —  food,  111,  207;  second  — ,  361. 
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SUMMONING  professional  aid  promptly,  78. 
SUN'S  RAYS,  498  ;  exposure  to,  112. 
SUNSTROKE,  268. 

SUPERSTITION  a  factor  in  disease,  99. 
SURGERY,  39. 

TAPE-WORM,  200. 

TEA,  213,  241;  tannin  in,  243.* 

TEARS,  510. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS,  70,  71,  586. 

TEETH,  183;  children's,  184,  248. 

TEETHING,  360. 

TEMPERATURE,  abrupt  changes  in,  109;  —in  house,  113; 

—  in  bed-room,  167. 
TETANUS,  428. 
THERMOMETER,  448. 
TIPPLING,  43. 

TOBACCO,  179,  180,  181:  —  poisoning,  182, 
TONGUE  SCRAPER,  26. 
TOWELS,  506. 
TRACHEOTOMY,  40. 
TRAVEL,  234,  235,  236. 
TRICHINA,  200. 
TROPICS,  236,  252. 
TUBERCULOSIS,  277. 
TURKISH  bath,  140 ;  —  soldier,  250, 
TYPHOID  FEVER,  456. 

UNBORN,  health  of,  825. 
UNCLEAN  ICE,  221. 
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UNCONSCIOUSNESS,  259,  262  to  265,  408 ;  hysterical,  541. 

UNDERGARMENTS,  150. 

UNTRUTHFULNESS,  438. 

URANIUM  GLASS,  498. 

URINE  should  be  frequently  examined,  47;  retention  of,  312. 

VACCINATION,  468,  469. 
VACCINE,  humanized,  470,  471. 
VEGETABLES,  "  specked,"  193. 
VENOUS  BLEEDING,  300. 
VENUS  OF  MILO,  336. 
VICES,  549. 
VIGILANCE,  563. 
VISITS  TO  PATIENTS,  459  to  465. 
VOMITING  AFTER  INJURIES,  546. 

WAIST,  336. 

WALKING,  372. 

WARTS,  593. 

WASH-STANDS,  stationary,  127  ;  —  basin,  507. 

WATCHFULNESS,  563. 

WATER,  iced,  222,  223  ;  hot,   222  ;  pure,    224  ;  filtered,  225, 

226,   227;    distilled,    228;    sea,   229,   230;    —  cushions, 

405,  406. 
WEANING,  375. 
WEIGHT,  108. 
WELLS,  134. 

WHISKEY  in  cold  weather,  44, 
WHISPERING,  404. 
WHITE  LIGHT,  496. 
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WILL  POWER,  lost,  549. 

WINE,  240. 

WOMB-TROUBLES  AND  HIGH  HEELS,  158. 

WORMS,  intestinal,  200,  209. 

WORK,  mental  and  physical,  92  to  96. 

WORRY,  96. 

WOUNDS,  39. 

WRITING,  502. 
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